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ORIGINAL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF M. BERRYER. 


( Translated from La Revue Francaise of January. ) 


From 1826 to 1830, eloquence and extemporary 
speaking were on the decline in the tribune of the 
French Chambers. During all the sessions of that 
period, there was no where found any aspirant to 
the legacy of that fame for the power of words, 
which the two greatest extempore orators of the last 
thirty'years—Manvex and General Foy, left behind 
them at their death. Not thatthe chambers at that 
epoch lacked distinguished talents—but M. Dupuy 
the most distinguished for capacity at that time, 
did not possess either the zealous conviction, 
or the ardent eloquence which so eminently dis- 
tinguished his two celebrated colleagues. M. 
Mauguin, with more energy than Foy, with 
more flow of speech perhaps than Manuel, was 
not possessed of that justness and closeness of think- 
ing, of that adaptation of elocution which is the first 
characteristic of genuine inspiration. Neither was 
itamong Messrs. Bignon, Pages, or even Royer Col- 
lard all excellent orators—but extemporisers of me- 
diocrity, that one could hope to find a successor for 


those great men. One man only presented himself 


who united in his person all the oratorical qualities 
with which Foy and Manuel had been endowed in 
the highest degree. This man was M. Berryer, 
the celebrated advocate. Admitted toa seat in the 
chambers of 1830, with political principles diamet- 
rically opposed to his illustrious predecessors, he 
occupied the same rank at the tribune and filled the 
hiatus which they had left. 

M. Berryer who is yet scarcely midway in his 
career of statesman, wasborn in1780. He pursued 
his studies at Paris and was admitted an advocate in 
1811. His first debut in his career at the bar, was 
also his first triumph. He defended in 1812, the 
cause of the Mayor of Antwerp against the impe- 
rial government. ‘The only important result of that 
was to reveal to France a most distinguished and 
scientific lawyer. The lists of the bar were at 
once opento M. Berryer. He had leaped over the 
barriers at a single bound. ‘Three years after his 
success in the cause of the Mayor of Antwerp, and 
in co-operation with Mr. Dupin, he was charged 
with the defence of Marshal Ney before the Cham- 
ber of Peers. Onthe 7th of December 1815, he 
pronounced before that august tribunal, a discourse 
admirable for its force and its reasoning—which 
after refuting in succession and with the most per- 
fect clearness and precision, all the charges of the 
public prosecutors, he terminated with this perora- 
tion. 

“‘ The forms of our government have been many 
“times changed, during the military life of Marshal 


1 











“Ney. These changes have always found him 
“attached only to the public good and the happi- 
‘ness of hiscountry. At the period of the first in- 
 yvasion, it was he, who, seeing how madly Bona- 
“ parte had compromitted the interests of France, 
“ was the first to press his abdication. It was the 
same desire to save his country, which at Lonsle- 
‘“ Saulnier, when defection, the most complete sur- 
“rounded him on all sides—when the most fatal 
“ enthusiasm led astray the minds of all—turned 
“the heads of all—when all were in the full per- 
‘suasion thatthe royal government had disappear- 
“ed—it was then the same love of country that 
‘formed the sole guide of his conduct,” &c. &c. 

Ifthe soundest logic—the most persuasive and 
fascinating eloquence could have sufficed to save 
the life of the illustrious warrior, whose defence he 
had undertaken, assuredly the cause of the Mar- 
shal would havebeen won. Butthere was, in that 
unhappy proceeding, one fact so clear that all the 
talent enlisted in the defence would not refute or 
extenuate it—namely, the defection of the Marshal. 
There wasalso a terrible example to be given by the 
government. Ney was condemned on the 7th and 
executed on the morrow. 

M. Berryer was soon entrusted with a very similar 
cause, but of which the result was very different. 
He defended in 1816, Generals Debelle and Cam- 
bronne, before the Chamber of Peers, and indulged 
inso much warmth in his extempore defence, that 
he was complained of upon that occasion, to the 
Advocates’ Council of Discipline—by the Attorney 
General Ballart. 

in 1823, M. Berryer was charged with the de- 
fence of acause of much less importance, but as 
celebrated as the preceding from the atrocious cir- 
cumstances connected with it. We speak of the 
poisoning of Ballet by Castaing. 

More lately in 1832, his devotion to the cause of 
legitimacy—a cause to which from the sentiments 
of the individual as well as the conviction of the 
statesman he was so much attached induced him to 
undertake a journey into La Vendee, to the Duch- 
ess of Berry. There was generally some secret 
and mysterious cause assigned for this journey. M. 
Berryer, was in consequence of this excursion, il- 
legally arrested and imprisoned at Nantes. M. 
Berryer, who had nobody to defend him—became 
in fact the accuser. He exposed the bad faith and 
revolting partiality which had been manifested in 
procuring his indictment, in so clear a manner, that 
he was acquitted. 

From that period, M. Berryer, who has sustained 
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with the highesi talent, the most difficult theses— | in that sentiment which has so little of earth in it, 
and which music so well inspires—that intoxication 


who has resolved the highest questions of public law 
and defended the principle of legitimacy in Europe! which refines and exalts, which seizes, it is true, 
with all the skill of the most profound dialectician | the senses, but gives them the character of the 
and of the most enlightened jurisconsult, has occu- | soul. 
pied the first rank at the bar, as well as the first; She was peculiarly formed, then, to command 
place in the Chambers, by the side of Messrs. Mau-| and fascinate the less ordinary and the bolder na- 

| tures of men ; to love her was to unite two passions, 





guin, et Dupin, of Janvier and Odillon Barrot. 


It may be said that M. Berryer isat this day, with | that of love and of ambition—you aspired when you 


; : , 
M. de Chateaubriand—the best champion and the | adored her. 


most faithful representative of monarchial princi- 


ples. 








A Portrait. 


Jone was one of those brilliant characters which 
but once or twice flash across our career. She uni- 
ted in the highest perfection the rarest of earthly 
gifts, genius and beauty. No one ever possessed 
superior intellectual qualities without knowing 
them; the alliteration of modesty and merit is pretty 
enough, but where merit is great, the veil of that 
modesty you admire never disguises its extent from 
its possessor. It is the proud consciousness of cer- 
tain qualities that it cannot reveal to the every day 
world, that gives‘to genius that shy, and reserved, 
and troubled air which puzzles and flatters you 
when you encounter it. Do not deceive yourself, 
vain worldling, by the thoughtthat the embarrassed | 
manner of yon great man is a sign that he does not 
know his superiority to you! that which you take 
for modesty is but the struggle of self-esteem. He 
knows but too oppressively how immeasurably 
greater he is than you, and is only disconcerted be- 
cause in the places you encounter him he finds him- | 
self sudden!y descended to your level. He has not | 
conversation, he has not thoughts, he has not in- 
tercourse with such as you ; it is your littleness that 
disconcerts him, not his own! 

fone, then, knew her genius, but with thatcharm- 
ing versatility that of right belongs to women, she 
had the faculty so few ofa kindred genius in the 
less malleable sex can claim, the faculty to bend 
and model her graceful intellect to all whom it en- | 
countered. The sparkling fountain threw its wa- | 
ters alike upon the strand, the cavern, and the flow- 
ers; it refreshed, it smiled, itdazzled every where. | 
That pride which is the necessary result of superi- 
ority, she wore easily ; in her breast it concentred 
itselfin independence. She pursued thus her own 
bright and solitary path. She asked no aged ma- 
tron to direct and guide her—she walked alone by 
the torch of her own unflickering purity. She 
obeyed no tyrannical and absolute custom—she 

moulded custom to her own will, but this so deli- 
cately and with so feminine a grace, so perfect an 
exemption from error, that you could not say she 
outraged custom, but commanded it. It was possible 











Sailor’s Hymn. 
By Mrs. Sigourney. 

Wuey the parting bosom bleeds, 
When our native shore recedes, 
When the wild and faithless main 
Takes us to her trust again, 
Father! view a sailors’s woe— 
Guide us wheresoe’er we go. 


When the 'onely watch we keep, 
Silent, on the mighty deep; 

While the boisterous surges hoarse 
Bear us darkly on our course, 

Eye that never slumbers !—shed 
Holy influence on our head. 


When the Sabbath’s peaceful ray 
O’er tlhe ocean’s breast doth play, 
Though no throngs assemble there 

No sweet church-bell warns to prayer, é 
Spirit! let thy presence be, fa’ 
Sabbath to the unresting sea. ( 


When the raging billows dark, 
Thundering toss our threatened bark, 
Thou, who on the whelming wave, 
Didst the weak disciple save— 
Thou, who hear’st us when we pray, 
Jesus! Saviour! be our stay. 


When in foreign lands we roam, 
Far from kindred and from home, 
Stranger-eyes our conduct viewing, 
Heathen-bands our steps pursuing, 
Let our conversation be, 

Fitting those who follow thee. 





Should pale Death, with arrow dread, 
Make the ocean-caves our bed, 
Though no eye of love might see 
Where that shrouded grave shall be— 
Christ ! who hear’st the surges roll, 
Deign to save the Sailor’s soul. 


—— 
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Fashion. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the mode of enormous 


not to love Ione, perhaps she see.ned too high und breeches was pushed to a most laughable excess. 
the love of vulgar natures ; but if you did once love | The beaux of that day stuffed out their breeches 
her, it was to adoration. The wealth of graces was | withrags, feathers, and other light matters, til] they 
inexhaustible ; she beautified the commonest action; | brought them out to an enormous size. They re- 
a word, a look from her seemed magic. Love her, | sembled woolsacks, and in a public spectacle they 
and you entered into a new world ; you passed from | were obliged to raise scaffolds for the seats of these 
this trite and common place earth; you were in aj ponderous beauxs. To accord with this fantastical 
land in which your eyes saw every thing through | taste, the ladies invented large hoop farthingales ; 
an enchanted medium. In her presence you felt as| two lovers aside could surely have never taken 
if listening to exquisite music; you were steeped | one another by the hand. 
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THE WANDER 


ER’S RETURN. 


A SKETCH. 


—>—- 


For many years I had been a wanderer through 
this most strange and wonderful world, and at this 
moment I have just arrived from Africa, where I 
had been to visit the Pacha Mehemet Ali! I expe- 
rienced a mingled sensation of pleasure and asto- 
nishment upon finding myself post varios casus once 
more in my native country ; like that votary of plea- 
sure who, after seeking for a new and more refined 
delight, ended by determining to sleep one night at 
home! 

Occupied with these and similar reflections, I 
one evening jumped into my droschke, and “drove 
a steeple-chase,” or, to speak more plainly, through 
fields and woods, over hill and dale, deep sands 
and stumps of trees, till I arrived at the lonely and 
unfrequented village of K WwW . 





of little importance, as he is always at home, or at 
least, he can at any time take refuge in his car- 
riage ; the more uncertain and doubtful may be his 
future prospects, the more it enhances enjoyment; 
in fact, this unexpected interruption pleased me, as 
it aroused me from a sort of sleepy langour into 
| which I had sunk ; and giving the reins to my light 
| Arabians, I arrived at my destination justas the sun 
was sinking behind the golden summits of the 
mountains. 

A fat, good-natured landlady came smilingly to 
meet me; her laughing eyes plainly indicated that 
she was anticipating the rich harvest she was likely 
| to reap from such an unaccustomed guest, and she 
| herself afforded me her powerful assistance to de- 

scend from the carriage. 





My complexion was deeply bronzed, my hair of| Upon inquiry, I found that every thing here was 


the darkest oriental hue, my carriage and its orna- | under the influence of that sign of the zodiac called 
ments, my horses, my harness, all were of the same | the ram. The village was denominated Bocksberg 
melancholy sable colour; this dark picture con-| (rams’ hill;) the river, as we before observed, was 
trasted beautifully with the bright serenity that | termed the Black sheep; and the inn, adark mo- 
reigned in my own bosom, and which rarely leaves | nastic building, was entitled the Golden Lamb !— 


me when alone. 

I might have been taken for a fashionable ele- 
gant travelling clergyman, or even for Mephisto- 
pheles himself, who, as we know from good autho- 
rity, assumed the character of a doctor theologie. 


After travelling a short time, I came to a river 
which had widely overbowed its banks. It was 
on the 3d of May, and the snow was not entirely 
dissolved onthe summit of the neighboring moun- 


tains. The foaming torrent was dashing to atoms | 


the last rudera of a broken bridge, and playfully 
danced and gambolled through the shattered frag- 
ments. Sclavonian peasants (but since their phi- 
lanthropic emancipation no longer slaves) were 
employed in useless endeavors to bind together 
the remaining parts of the bridge. 

I observed, at a distance, that the river was 
brouder, and its current less impetuous, and I hoped 


A representation of the latter was carved in stone, 
which, mutilated and pitiful, looked down upon 
me, in an attitude of contemplation, from the pro- 
| jecting gable end of the house. It had been pro- 

bably erected in former times, as an emblem of the 
| Redeemer, but now was degraded into a sign for 
/an inn, while, instead of its former gilded fleece, it 
| was now painted a bright yellow. 


Notwithstanding the uninviting exterior of the 
gloomy inn, I was conducted into a spacious lofty 
_chamber, in which was a gigantic four post canopy 
| bed, and this, together with the antique furniture, 
/was more clean, neat, and convenient than is 

usually found in the small towns of our beloved 
country. 

I cast my eyes around upon the walls; they 
were hung with half decayed paintings and draw- 
ings, and I was not a little astonished to find among 


there to find a ford by which | might pass over.—| them a very striking portrait of one of my own 
‘«« What is the name of this river?” I demanded of | family, who had been the guide and model of my 


a Vandal peasant, who stood staring at me, with 
open mouth and his hands thrust into the torn pock- 
ets of that axwticle of dress, the name of which is 
unpronounceable by ladies. ‘Black Schops” 


| youth. 

| ‘From whence have you procured this portrait 
_demanded I of the landlady. “‘ May it please your 
| grace, that isa polish nobleman, my old master and 


9? 


(sheep,) answered he, laconically, without being | benefactor, whom I served as lady’s maid, or ra- 


the least abashed, or appearing aware of the sin- 
gular coincidence of the reply; though, for myself, 
I could not help reflecting upon the theological sa- 
bles in which every thing belonging to me was 
arrayed. 

After some delay and trouble, I succeeded in 
extracting from him that it was impossible to ford 
the river in that neighborhood, and that I must 
content myself with taking a side road, which led 
to a small town on the great road, where I should 
be sure of finding comfortable quarters for the 
night. It was certainly a circuitous route ; but, to 
a man accustomed to walk over the globe, it was 


ther,” said she, smiling and suddenly correcting 
' herself, “ it was inthe service of the Countess that 
| Llived with for twenty-one years, and of that happy 
time this portrait still remains.as a memorial.”— 
“Oh, 1 understand you,” said I, laughing, fixing 
my eyes steadfastly upon her. I saw that there 
was still visible, notwithstanding the furrows of 
age, some beaux restes of the waiting maid’s former 
beauty, and though more than twenty years had 
elapsed, yet I immediately recognized the acquain- 
tance of fourteen. 

Oh, Time! Isawin the countenance before 
me, as in a looking-glass, thy ravages, and I re- 
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flected with regret on the havoe thy effacing finger] 
make ‘self. The usual civilities at-! 
the revival ¢ j old acquaintanceship passed 
greatest cordiality ; 


would 
tending 
nd on my pa 
ut in this lwass arpassed by my new friend, who| 
had no cause to} 


on my 
with the 


‘ of distinction, 
ain © of gallant ‘y. 

In this she was unlike the French lady who, after 
receiving a visit from one of her suitors, who seem- 
ed surprised at the alteration he found in her, ex- 
“Eh, monsieur, appellez- 


oh nota lady 


compl my want 


claimed with Vivacity, 
vous, celaconnaitre ?” 
Poor Cathinka had already long since passed the 
sunny side of life; but, thank Heaven, that was 
notmy case. She overwhelmed me with the most 
recherche flattery: even a practised courtier might 
have taken a lesson: among other things she did 
not forget to tell me of my y outhful beauty , and re- 





minded me of the never-to-be- -forgotten masked 
ball, given twenty-four years ago (to which I shall 
have occasion to refer ata future period) where 





there was not a more charming pair than the Count- 
ess B—— and myself; to which I answered with 
asigh of mingled pleasure and regret. “ Well, 
nev¢ »” said Cathinka, “ our youth and beanty 
have become a tale of other times, for I believe we 
are both of the same age.” ‘Thank Heaven!’ 
said I, you made such a happy discovery ; rest 
satisfied in your belief, and be assured that faith 
can do no more than remove mountains.” 

In the mean time, as an old traveller, I did not 
lose sight of my usual principle, “ qu’il faut faire 
fleche de tout bois,” a proverb, the wisdem of which, 
when applied to the affairs of life, is inexhaustible; 
and as love was here no longer the order of the 
day, I resorted to the kitchen, having remembered 
that when Cathinka was young and pretty, she 
displayed considerable talent in the culinary art, 
and I therefore concluded that she was probably 
become by this time a most accomplished artist. ; 

I took advantage of former reminiscences to fan 
into a flame the slumbering fire of my hostess’s 
ambition, hoping she would exercise it upon that 
fire which was so necessary an appendage to her 


r mind 


hearth. 

She obligingly promised wonders, and, in truth, 
the souper was served in astyle calculated to please 
a much more fastidious gourmand than myself; it 


was, indeed, far superior to what the external and | 


monastic appearance of the Golden Lamb had Jed 
me to expect. 

As soon as I had rendered to ashes two genuine 
Havanas, I sought repose with my beloved Govern- 
ment Gazette in my hand, from which I gleaned | 
the following important intelligence. A Russian 
courier had arrived, but what he came to say we are 
Jeftto guess. The manager of the court theatre 
had celebrated his jubilee, and the company had 
sung “ Ail hail, with victory crowned!” And that 
the cross of honor, which already glitters on the 
breasts of myriads, was now conferred upon his 
Majesty’s tailor! whose acknowledgments for the 
honor were no doubt extremely edifying ; but be- 
fore I finished reading the article, sleep stole sofily 
and insensibly upon me. 

I had sojourned in the land of dreams about two 


hours, when a remarkably disagreeable sensation | 
with pain and difficulty L open- | 


slowly awoke me ; 


ed my eyes, and believing that I was still dreaming, 
[beheld an old, sallow-looking woman standing 
before me, clothed in an antiquated dress of ash- 
gray color. She looked sorrowfully down upon 
me as [lay in bed, and held in her hand a large 
| key, while a bunch, consisting of several others, 
was suspended by her side. 

Stupified by amazement, I gazed upon her; she 
carried in her other hand a lamp, which emitted a 
pale sickly flame ; this she slowly raised above me, 
when its flickering light and feeble rays occasion- 
ally faintly illuminated her cadaverous counte- 
nance, while the mouldering decayed hangings 
floated inthe dismal twilight. 

I felt utterly enfeebled, whether by terror or by 
some supernatural influence, I know not, but reco- 
vered my self-possession in a few seconds, and 
attempted to startfrom my bed toseize this unearth- 
ly-looking phantom, w hen she, with a half-sorrow- 
ful, half-angry countenance, menaced me with the 
uplifted key, and as I involuntarily fell back, sud- 
denly pressed it upon my naked throat. 

The touch of the cold steel seemed to enter my 
veins like the stab of a dagger, and for a moment I 
lost all consciousness. When J again looked round 
me, lamp and figure had vanished, and every object 
was once more shrouded in darkness. I fearfully 
turned my eyes towards the wall, where the spec- 
tre re-appeared for a moment, slowly retreating, 
surrounded by a pale blue melancholy light. No, 
by Heaven! this is too foolish, said 1, encouraging 
myself, and breaking out into a violent fit of forced 
laughter; is it possible to dream so absurdly? for 
no rational man can give it any other explanation. 
I sought for the decanter of water, and drank a 
large glass of it, then carefully groped with my 
hands through the room, until trembling with cold, 
and my nerves unstrung, I returned to my bed, and 
wrapping myself in the bed-clothes, did not awake 
till the light dawned through my windows; the 
day-beams chased away every remnant of the dis- 
agreeable feelings of the night; but I was much 
surprised to find that [had a severe pain in my 
neck, and that it was slightly swollen. 

My toilet, which was made conformably with the 
rules Jaid down by Goethe for a man of forty, was 





\f 


only half finished when Cathinka made her ap- 
pearance with the coffee; the moment she opened 
the door, “Tell me,” said I, “how is it that you 
permit such lovely female visiters to entertain your 
guests in your old Gothic neste?” “ Heavenly 
/merey ?” stammered Cathinka, at the same time 
'nearly dropping the pot of boiling coffee, “ most 
certainly the wife of the treasurer Rasius !” 


“ What have you to do with the treasurer Ra- 
sius?” «Ah, my honored lord, the pleasure I felt 
in seeing you, destroyed all recollection of the 
room to which I had conducted you; yes, it is too 
true ; though for a long time the apparition has not 
appeared, and, singular to say, seems to have come 
now for the sake of alarming you!” 

“No, no,” rejoined I, my vanity somewhat 
piqued, “the ghost perhaps chose the worst person 
in the world on whom to make an impression ; but 
what is it then about this foolish apparition?” 

“Oh, Jesus Maria! do not attempt to insult the 
spirit; who knows but you may be the person des- 
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tined to find the treasure, the crown, tle cross,and, «It is singular that, from the commencement of 


altogether ?” 

“ My good Cathinka, what folly! [have already 
discovered a lost treasure in thee, but those which 
consist of gold and jewels Ihave never yet been 
so fortunate as to find, besides, I believe it is more 
my destiny to lose than to gain. But sit down, 
take your coftee with me, and relate the history.” 


Cathinka did not require a second invitation, but | 


his delirium, he attached himself to the treasurer 
Rasius, made him his bosom friend, and was 
scarcely ever separated from him. This excited 
the more surprise, as previous to this event the 
count had ever treated him with neglect, and had 
invariably displayed towards him the most rooted 
antipathy; and yet to this man only was confided 
the custody of the precious image; he alone was 


placing herself opposite to me, afier hearing my | permitted to bring it when the count wished to see 


adventures during the night, continued as follows: 


“ About the beginning of the last century, there 





reigned here the rich and powerful Court P , | 


of whom you must have often heard; he possessed 
nearly all the extensive and now divided lordships 
in the province, and resided principally at his 
hunting-seat in uninterrupted tranquillity and splen- 
dor, the ruins of which are still visible in the 
neighboring forest. He was kind and munificent 
towards the poor, and universally beloved. When 
about fifty years of age, he fell in love with a citi- 
zen’s daughter of this town ; she was beautiful and 


amiable, and though only a poor lace-maker, yet | 


her virtue resisted all attempts to subdue it. At 
length, notwithstanding her low birth, he consented 
to marry her. His immense domains were of a 
feudal tenure, and the presumptive heir was a cou- 
sin, a man of bad character and ill-conduct, and 
was thought capable of perpetrating any deed, 
however foul; he, therefore, left no method untried 
to prevent his rich cousin from marrying. 


“Things were in this state when the Count one 
day returned from hunting, after partaking of some 
refreshment, became almost immediately very un- 
well, It was darkly rumoured that his presumptive 
heir was answerable for his illness. There had 


it, and to return it in the most mysterious manner 


| to its place of concealment. The wealth that had 


been lavished on it was immense ; the crown which 
| encircled the head was so valuable that the diadem 
of the King of Poland was a mere theatrical gew- 
gaw when compared with it, and a cross of rubies 
was sorich that it would require the revenue of 
more than one prince to purchase it. 

‘Tn a short time the count was declared incapa- 


| 


| managing his affairs, and his profligate cousin died 
most unexpectedly after a short illness. 

| «In the absence of an heir, his feudal estates re- 

| verted to the crown, and now commenced the ab- 

) solute, uncontrolled reign of the dreaded, unprinci- 
pled Rasius. 

“It was to the unhappy subjects a reign of ty- 
| ranny and terror. 

“ The unfortunate sufferer himself was confined 
to his own hunting-seat, but the secret of his fate 
ever remained involved in mystery. It is probable 
that, after many years of confinement and insanity 
nature became exhausted, for his death was pub- 
licly announced, and his lifeless corpse exposed to 
the gaze of his once happy subjects, to whom he 
had invariably evinced the attachment of a friend 
and a father; the altered appearance of the body 





been suddenly contracted a violent intimacy be- 
tween him and the treasurer Rasius. This man, 
was of a dark, morose disposition: but the charac- 
ter of his wife was even still more disliked, and 
the whole country believed her capable of com- 
mitting any act, however bad, which her interest 
or inclination prompted. 


“ The count, after a severe and lingering illness, 
slowly recovered, but never regained the full pos- 
session of his faculties; he became a prey to the 
deepest melancholy, sat day and night in a dark- 
ened chamber, and spoke of nothing but his be- 
joved Maria, who, during his indisposition, sud- 
denly disappeared from her native town. 

“When this event was first announced, the count 
was inconsolable ; grief rendered him nearly fran- 
tic, but to the surprise of his attendants, he all at 
once became peaceful and tranquil; he waited the 
return of his Maria with patient resignation, for he 
was constantly assured that she would certainly be | 
with him the following day, and his only pleasure 
appeared to be in that hope. 

« He purchased for her the most expensive orna- 
ments and jewels: he had a statue of her carved 
in wood, which he placed in the centre of his apart- 
ment, and is now to be seen in the castle of a prince 
in Silesia. He was accustomed to amuse himself 
in the most childish manner with the wooden figure, | 
believing it to be his beloved Maria, and adorned | 
it with jewels, dresses, and finery of every des- 
eription. 











gave rise to many dark, mysterious reports and sur- 
mises; it was said that, when Rasius approached 
the state-bed, the deceased opened his eyes, which 
appeared to gaze frowingly on his jailer, and were 
with difficulty again closed. 

« As there was no heir, the officers of the crown 
took possession of the domains of the late count, 
and of a small sum of money, but the valuable 
jewels belonging to the statue were never heard of, 
and their destination remains to this day unknown. 
Rasius resigned his office as treasurer, and _ pur- 
chased the monastery for his dwelling-house,which 
I now occupy as an inn. 

“« He established himself in the most magnificent 
style of living, but always seemed as if some se- 
cret grief was corroding his soul, while every year 
brought fresh desolation to his house, for death 
smote in succession his four children. 

‘He became misanthropic, and his inhospitable 
gates were equally barred against friend and stran- 
ger; he passed his days without any other society 
than that of his demon-wife; my grandmother 
knew her well, and often informed me of her utter 
inability to sleep—like Lady Macbeth, she was to 
be seen walking backwards and forwards through 
the long corridors, dressed in the same costume in 
which you, my lord, last night beheld her. Many 
others have also seen in this chamber the same un- 
happy spirit; that part of the wall through which 
you saw her vanish, was the door which formerly 
led into her room, and which my husband twelve 


|ble, in consequence of his mental alienation, of 
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years since closed up. But, alas! what avails it 
to people of her class, to whom it is as easy to enter 
through a wall as it is to us mortals through a door! 

« But, to finish my story, which I fear you have 
already found too long, I shall only add, that we} 
must all die, and so it befel the wicked Rasius; but 
Heaven preserve us from following him to his des- 
tination! Of all his relatives or children, the only 
survivor was his unhappy wife, whose nocturnal 
promenades were the terror of the whole house- 
hold; at length her hour struck; courier after cou- 
rier was despatched to her sister, who resided at a 
considerable distance; the large key she never 
parted with day or night, but incessantly cried 
most anxiously for her sister. She made use of 
the most horrible imprecations, uttered curses 
which no mortal may repeat, and my sainted grand- 
mother never mentioned her name without crossing 
herself. 

‘« Her sister came not! and the miserable woman 
constantly held in her clenched hand the massive 
key which they were obliged to bury with her, as 
her dead fingers grasped it with the force of an iron 
vice, and the most powerful efforts to unloose it 





were ineffectual. 

“Every room in the house was searched for the 
treasure ; the floors were taken up, the cellars ex- 
amined, the garden dug up, but allin vain; and 
the only person who has become enriched is the 
apothecary, whose house once formed part of this ; 
he fished up some old plate out of the draw well, 
engraved with the arms of the P e family.— 
Whether he has found the whole treasure I cannot 
tell, as the unhappy spirit still makes her nightly 
Visits and perambulations, and always disappears 
through the same closed-up door. My poor dear 
husband once beheld her, but I, God forgive the 
sin! derided his tale; however, from your adven- 
ture last night, I now firmly believe that the hidden 
treasure is concealed in that room, and I will have 
it immediately explored, for who can tell what will 
happen? Still, ill-gotten wealth does not prosper, 
and perhaps it would be better to leave it to the 
care of the evil one ; what think you, my lord !” 

“ Most certainly,” [ replied, “ it is not prudent to 
eat cherries with such illustrious personages as his 
Satanic majesty !” 

« Lord Jesus!” shrieked Cathinka, and fell sense- 
less onthe floor. I involuntarily turned my eyes 
towards the door, and beheld a being similar to that 
which I had seen during the night, with an uplifted 
key in her hand, turning with a half-laughing, 
frightful-looking grin towards me; to spring up and 
seize her with no very gentle hand, was the work 
of a moment, but the flesh and blood which I felt, 
andthe miserable whine which she uttered, caused 
me immediately to unloose my grasp. 

“From whence comest thou, and what willest 
thou here ?” cried I, sternly, irritated as I was by 
terror. The only answer which I received wasan 
incomprehensible murmur, while she again lifted | 
up the key. 

Cathinka at this moment opened her eyes and 
gazed upon the gray unknown; then immediately 
starting up with recovered roses in her cheeks, ex- 
claimed, “Is it possible, Liese! and with the lost 
key of my garden gate? The poor wretch has 














been nearly the death of me; but how has she got 


in here, and what has she been doing during the 
night?” 

A pantomimic dialogue now commenced between 
them, when Cathinka assured me that the dumb 
idiot had not been my nightly visiter, for that she 
had only this moment entered the room, having 
found the large garden-key, which had been lost 
yesterday, and that she had passed the night down 
stairs; where, out of compassion, a bed had been 
arranged for her. 

So then, thought I, Liese is the sleep-walker ; 
but after a more minute examination, I observed 
that her clothes, the form of the key, and her whole 
appearance, were altogether different from that of 
my nocturnal visitor; and even granting it was 
Liese, how could she have procured the antiquated 
lamp? and how could she have disappeared 
through the wall? which I was positively certain 
she did; and thus I was as full of doubts as ever, 
and no other way of accounting for my vision re- 
mained, except by imagining that I had fallen into 
a sortof magnetic slumber. I was too sceptical to 
believe that I had really seen asupernatural being ; 
and my enlightened readers, who, I dare say, are 
still more so, will certainly entertain even stronger 
doubts. 

But the time of my departure arrived; I pre- 
sented poor Liese with a recompense for my rough 
treatment, took a cordial farewell of my old friend 
the hostess, and proceeded to the ruins of the Hunt- 
ing Tower, in which the old Count P. breathed 
his last. 

Thus I left this ominous small town in a some- 
what singular frame of mind. It was such a one 
as might have given rise to either weeping or laugh- 
ing ; or, like the “ Knight of La Mancha,” it might 
have led me to thke each windmill for a giant. 

* * * * * * 

If my readers believe that any singular adven- 
ture took place within the decayed walls of the 
lonely Hunting Tower, or that I found in the niche 
a blotted half-mouldering manuscript, or that the 
riddle of the preceding night was unravelled, I am 
sorry to say that they will be disappointed. 

I forgot to tell thee, beloved reader, that I was 
accompanied by a servant, a dumb Moor; and if it 
were compatible with my convenience, I would 
have him blind also, like the fair Italian inthe opera 
who wished for a husband gifted with both these ac- 
commodating defects. Two a fantastical hermit like 
myself, nothing is more disagreeable than the tire- 
some observations of a prattling servant; besidesI 
require very little attendance, as I can perform for 
myself those services which are absolutely neces- 
sary, add to which, my horses and black servant 
admirably understand each other. 

I gave the latter the reins, and threw myself back 
in the carriage, for the sake of enjoying more com- 
pletely the beauties of nature and my own thoughts. 

We passed through several smiling villages; the 
young seeds bursting from their earthly prison ; 
the blue heavens, the fruit-trees covered with the 
first blossoms of spring, the lindens, the sweet 
balmy air,—all together would have sufficed to 
make a less fertile tract of earth a paradise ! 

Absorbed in such exhilirating feelings, I entered, 
as it were, the temple of God, my own religious 
thoughts ; for the presence of our Heavenly Father 
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is diffused over all space, hence he is not the mys- 
terious invisible being which some theologians re- 
present him, and many philosophers seek for. He 
appears to each individual in a different form, and 
the most cultivated mind is capable of feeling and 
understanding him under other names and familiar 
representations; one sees him in the object of his 
dearest affections; another in the sublime magnifi- 
cence of the setting sun; a third in the majestic 
dome of the forest, animated by myriads of eria! 
songsters; or in the pure enjoyment which results 
from the performance of a benevolent action, and 
in a hundred others; but in all these one unerring 
sign always appears where God is present, and 
without him it is never visible; namely, pure hea- 
venly happiness. 

Believe not, therefore, frail mortal, that this hap- 
piness is only found in the Bible or in the Koran, 
with priests or with mollahs, in the church or in the 
mosque ; be assured it exists wherever thy spotless 
soul elevates itself to the Almighty, and thou art 
found practising the precepts of strict morality.— 
God, therefore, be praised, the cross and suffering, 
self-denial, sacrifice of animals, and death, are not 
necessary ; but love for God and the whole human 
race—this is true religion ; it is consolation, protec- 
tion, and happiness; it ensures to thee every plea- 
sure that reason sanctions, and redoubles it by holi- 
ness and sanctification. 

Wherever thy worship and adoration is offered 
up, whether in the temple of God or thetemple of 
nature, let it be the offering of thanksgiving and 
gratitude. 

In this frame of mind I found myself, and sung. 
as it were “ for a wager with the lark,” my hymn 
between the exordium and the sermon, when I 
turned my eyes towards a bleak, uncultivated hill, 
upon which was erected a high gibbet, surrounded 
by waving multitudes of human beings. 

It reminded me of the old story of the shipwreck- 
ed mariner who was cast upon what he believed to 
be an uninhabited island, till, suddenly beholding a 
gallows, he roared out with a burst of joy, “ God 
be praised! I am ina civilized land.” 

Icannot say this herald of civilization afforded 
me the same satisfaction, and though I admit their 
necessity, yet I detest executions ever since I be- 
held an old man of seventy-five, hung at Berne, in 
Switzerland, for stealing linen from a bleaching- 
ground, about three shillings and sixpence in value, 
add to which, when I was very young, I saw a poor 
soldier, in the town of K , run the gauntlet, for 
life and death, merely for collaring an inhuman 
lieutenant, but who, notwithstanding, has since be- 
come a general of distinction. 

It has invariably been my rule, whenever I meet 
with any thing worthy of observation, not to pass it 
by unnoticed; I therefore descended from my car- 
riage and mingled among the spectators. 

The criminal was a murderer, and circumstances 
of fearful interest were connected with the deed ; 
and if we assent to the right of Justice to proceed 
thus far, she had in this instance, at least, sufficient 
excuse. 

The organ of cruelty must have been strongly 
developed in the miserable delinquent, as when 
young, and during the time he was employed as a 
shepherd's boy, the juvenile monster took the faith- 














ful dog who shared with him the care of the flock, 
amputated his legs, put out his eyes, and in this 
horribly mutilated state, buried him in the sand up 
to the head, which he then smeared over with ho- 
ney. Human nature is outraged by acts of such 
fearful atrocity. 

This instance of barbarity appears to me more 
culpable than the murder of a human being, which 
is perpetrated from motives of interest. For crimes 
committed against the brute creation there is no 
law, and the highest order of animals can as little 
judge the actions of men, as we can those of angels 
or demons. 

Would not a better system of education, not only 
in the seminaries for youth, but even for adults in 
the great school of society, by a reform and revi- 
sion of the penal Jaws, and their improved adminis- 
tration, be the means of sparing humanity a thou- 
sand such revolting spectacles? 

Sanguinary punishments are of little efficacy in 
preventing crime, for the state of general intelli- 
gence and the tone of public opinion are the soil 
out of which spring both good and evil. The axe 
will certainly cut down the full-grown tree, but new 
sprouts shoot rapidly out of the ground when it is 
manured with gore. 

Society, when she neglects the inculcation of 
right principles in her members, must eventually 
be herself the sufferer; but the consequences of 
crime will overtake the individual still sooner, 
either by the punishment awarded by the law, or, 
if he escapes that, by the ignominy and shame 
which hunt him from his fellow-men; or, if he 
evade both these, by the stings of an upbraiding 
conscience, which will constantly goad him with 
the dread of one of these alternatives, namely, the 
loss of that power which protects him, or the disco- 
very of the crime which now lies buried in obscu- 
rity. 

It is true, there are exceptions to all this ; but we 
must feel that it is a dangerous experiment to war 
against public opinion, to contemn the judgment of 
those among whom we live; for as man is a being 
destined for society, he finds that the knowledge 
of himself is only elicited by collision with his fel- 
low-men. For, as Goethe beautifully says, “It is 
only man in a state of society who perfectly com- 
prehends even inanimate nature—and it iscertainly 
only man ina social state who dignifies, exalts, and 
honors human nature.” 

Most certainly the boundless universe also ac- 
knowledges and exhibits the perfection of God, 
of that divinity which lives in Him and with Him ! 

The unfortunate wretch who now stood on the 
verge of eternity, had declared on examination, and 
without evincing the slightest remorse, that he had 
murdered his comrade merely to become the pos- 
sessor of a new coat, and that he could not resist the 
temptation which the helpless condition of his 
sleeping victim afforded him. For the sake of hu- 
manity let us hope that such deeds are committed 
under the influence of insanity. 

For this culprit it was impossible to feel the 
slightest sympathy, as he appeared determined to 
display every vice, and exhibited in his last mo- 
ments the most abject cowardice. He lost all self- 
possession, and the young priest who assisted him 
up the scaffold was also much agitated ; he repeated 
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en Oe __________ 


with the criminal the Lord’s Prayer, the words of | was now in the decline of life, yet his surly mo- 
which the already half-dead malefactor mechani- | roseness made him still feared—but it was now his 
/}own turn to tremble. 


cally muttered. 

This prayer was certainly on this occasion ill-| “The old man had fortified himself well on that 
selected ; for it seemed frightfully ironical ina man | day with eating and drinking, because, being at the 
to pray “ Give us this day our daily bread,” who in a | castle, it cost him nothing, and it was always his 
few seconds was to lose his head! ‘The rude mul-j|rule at home to have his larder very scantly fur- 
titude laughed, and several revolting irreverent} nished. On the strength of such good cheer he 
jests fell upon my ear. hobbled along, with an oaken cudgel in his hand, 

The sinner, whose eyes had been already bound, | and a large rat-catcher’s sign painted on the back 
faintly and indistinctly repeated the prayers asthey | of his coat, as fast as his gouty legs would permit, 
fell from the lips of the ashy-pale spiritual monitor ; | towards the fatal lindens, beneath which his road 
the last syllable was scarcely pronounced when a | led him. 
melancholy, heart-rending groan was heard, and| “At that moment the tower clock of Rosenau 
the severed head fell beneath! commenced striking midnight! But ere its first 

“It is very strange,” said an old gray-headed | stroke vibrated on the air, a spectral figure jumped 
peasant, who stood near me, “but there wasdancing | out of the thick linden branches, attired in a con- 
again last night under the lindens.” | vict’s dress, and fell at his feet, but, like a falling 

“ How so, old man? What do you mean?” and | cat, immediately recovered his legs. 

I turned with an expression of intense curiosity to-} “The renowned chamber hunter was almost 
wards the speaker. ‘dead with fear, and lay motionless, as if he had 

“Ah! it is easy to tell that the gentleman is a | been bewitched; quick as a flash of lightning, 

} another felon sprung from the linden bower, then a 
hill, which appears like the twin brother of this, on | third, and before the second stroke of the tower 
which we are now standing, with the linden-trees | clock, six pair of horrid mutilated figures danced 
on its summit?” | before him. At this moment, an orchestra appeared 

“ Certainly,” answered I, for that singular group 
had already arrested my attention, where seven old 
linden trunks, entwined serpent-like together, 
formed at the top; one beautiful, overshadowing 








stranger. Look to the left; do you see that other 


in the boughs of the trees ; the most frightful-look- 
ing figures that human fancy can depict, were 
blowing horns, beating drums, scraping fiddles, 
‘rattling cymbals, in one clash of discord ; and then 
leafy bower. the vocal music !—it seemed as if all the choristers 
‘of his infernal majesty were let loose upon earth, 

sounds resembling the mewing of cats, the chatter- 


‘«* Now, then,” continued my informer, “so long 
Ss 


as I can remember, and that is along time, when- | s 
ever any person was to be executed on the hill, the | ing of monkeys, the roaring of bulls, the whooping 
night previous to it, all those who had formerly suf- | of owls, the braying of asses, the death-howl of 
fered were obliged to dance under the seven lin- | dogs, the yells of maniacs, all were mingled in one 


dens you see on yonder hill, during the time that | wild, terrific concert. 
_ “The appearance of the waltzing phantoms was 


the tower clock of Rosenau was striking twelve. 
The demon ball did not continue longer, but who- | perfectly appalling ; those who had been hung ex- 


ever once saw it, remembered itas long as he lived. | hibited their livid countenances and blood-shot 

“ The rat-cather to the Count of Rosenau beheld jeyes; those who had been beheaded were tossing 
it from the beginning to the end, the night before | their heads in the air, like a French tambour-major 
Red Nickel was broke upon the wheel. throwing up his staff to keep time with the music; 


‘“‘The moon was at its full, and so bright that | and, lastly, came one whe had been broken on the 
Old | wheel, with his fractured limbs and dislocated 


you might have picked pins upon the earth. 
Schuldman—for that was the name of the above- joints, dancing before the others like a hampelman, 


mentioned chamber-hunter, (kammer-jager) was |as if he were waiting for Red Nickel, who was 


returning home from one of his rat-killing expedi- | soon to become his partner. 
“The fiendish concert ceased—a death-like si- 


lence ensued, and the ghosts commenced singing, 
with sepulchral voices, the following chorus: 


tions, singing his little carol in praise of his own | 
prowess: part of the song I well remember ; it was | 
as follows :— 

‘Oh, Schuldman! thou art now our guest, 
But fear not for thy head, 

There’s nothing in that empty nest, 

So thou hast naught to dread. 


‘ Long time I’ve reigned o’er mice and rats, 
For lawyers I've employed the cats, 
Who never cease to snar] and bite 


From night till morn, from morn till night. 
‘One hundred years thou'lt live, and then 


“One remedy alone I give, 

Which, like all others’ draughts and pills, Thy martyr’d rats may cheer ; 

Soon bids the small deer cease to live— For hell’s great judge shall thee condemn, 
For poison quickly cures or kills.’ To scratch behind thine ear.’ 








He did not sing for pleasure, but to chase awayhis| ‘“ When this was finished, the man who had been 
fears in passing the dreaded spot. The poisoning broke upon the wheel rushed forward to seize 
old churl was disliked throughout the whole coun- | Schuldman, as if he mistook him for his expected 
try, because he took advantage of his influence | partner, Red Nickel. 

with the Count of Rosenau to injure those whom| ‘The brow of the unhappy rat-catcher was 
he disliked ; besides this, old Schuldman was an | bathed with the cold perspiration of agonizing fear, 
uncivil, ill-natured fellow ; and, notwithstanding he | his hair stood erect, his brain reeled, and, in the 
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extreme of mortal anguish, he mustered all his 
courage, and gave heel-money. 

“ Horror lent him wings, and gave the strength | 
and vigour of youth to his gouty legs; once only, | 
as the clock told its last stroke, he mustered cou- | 
rage to look behind him, when he beheld the entire 
brood sink into the earth with the most horrible 
howls and imprecations ! 

“ But to conclude the history of the rat-catcher ; 
when he had twice celebrated his jubilee, that is, 
when he was a hundred years of age, he married a 
young wife; afterwards he became childish, and 
died enjoying the full honors of his profession.— 
The prophecy of the bad spirits that he should go 
to hell, has not been fulfilled, as the priest, Father 
W., assured us that his sentence had been com- 
muted to spending five hundred years in purgatory 
asa blacksmith, which, after all, is a trifle com- 
pared with being rvasted to all eternity in hell-| 
fire !”” 








Female Heroism. 


We are assured that the following extraordinary 
narrative is strictly accurate in all its details :— 

The acceptance of a most splendid villa, fur- 
nished with costly comfort, presented toan English | 
widow lady, by a French nobleman of high dis-| 
tinction, im gratitude for the preservation of his | 
child by that lady during the revolution in Paris, in | 
1830, has been most firmly and positively refused. | 
Since those memorable days, every attempt had | 
failed to discover the preserver of the child; and 
the only knowledge gained was, that an English 
widow lady, pale, exhausted, her dress much torn, | 
and nearly drenched with blood, had, from amidst 
a heavy discharge of cannon, silently entered the 
nobleman’s apartment, and, tenderly placing her 
little charge upon the sofa, bowed, and retired too 
swiftly to be traced. 

A trivial circumstance a few weeks since led to 
the discovery of the lady’s name and residence.— 
Upon reading the document which put her in pos- 
session of the noble gift, she remained for a few 
moments silent and thoughtful; then, turning to the 
legal gentlemen sent by the nobleman to witness 
her signature of acceptance, she addressed thein 
in these beautiful words :—* Tell the father of the 
child I protected in the bour of peril, I return his | 
offering with grateful feelings—thanks are not due | 
to me, let them be given to that Being who, in the | 
moment of danger, allowed me strength of mind to 
encounter the bloody scene. My reward claims no 
other notice than the inward consciousness I feel of 
having only performed a Christian duty ; and tell 
him, the motto I rest upon to guide my actions is, 
to endeavor to do towards others, asI would have 
wished them to have done towards me, under simi- 
lar circumstances.” 

A magnificent painting is in preparation, repre- 
senting the awful period of the child’s rescue, from 
an accurate sketch drawn by the officer who rode 
the charger stopped by her heroic courage, and who 
obtained an interview a few days since to entreat 
her permission for its execution, which has been 
granted, provided her name remain undivulged du- 
ring her life-time. And an eminent artist is now 
employed in taking her likeness. 
2 











The painting represents the lady in her widow’s 
dress, on one knee, extricating, with her left hand, 
a lovely child from the dead body of its nurse, who 
had fallen a victim to the discharge of a musket.— 
Her right hand firmly grasps the bridle, and arrests 
in its progress a powerful charger, whose fore feet 
trample on her dress. ‘The mounted officer, impa- 
tient to proceed, appears withdrawing his sword 
from the wound he had inflicted on her arm, and 
from which the blood flows copiously. Near her 
stands a furious looking soldier, displaying on the 
point of his bayoneta remnant of the widow’s cap, 
which he has torn, when directing his aim towards 
the child; and in the back-ground is seen the no- 
bleman’s carriage broken by the populace. Un- 
derneath are inscribed the simple but effective 
words she addressed to the officer at the moment of 
receiving the wound :— Soldier !—if you are a fa- 
ther, spare my arm to support this child.’ 

During the officer’s interview with the lady, he 
expressed a hope that she had not suffered much 
pain from the wound his sword had given; when 
she partly uncovered herarm, and assured him that 
the scar she wore only reminded her of his hu- 
manity, and that she felt happy in the opportunity 
afforded her of thanking him for preventing the 
destructive weapon from inflicting severer injury. It 
is the intention of the nobleman to visit England 
with his child early inthe spring, and to conduct 
the widow to his residence, where he intends to 
welcome the preserver of his child with princely 
splendor, and where the benevolence of this noble- 
minded woman will be prized.—Court Journal. 








ORIGINAL. 


To my Harp. 


My own Jov'd Harp !—we cannot part, 
To me thon art too dear; 
Companion of a broken heart, 
Which thou alone canst cheer,— 
My Harp, I'll fondly cling to thee till death 
Shall calm this fluttering heart, and still this breath. 


Gone! gone is all that once I lov’d, 
And life is now a pain, 
False, false, the world to me has proved, 
Its pleasures all are vain, 
"Tis thou alone, my gentle Harp, can give 
A gleam of joy—or make me wish to live. 


Though melancholy, sad, thy note, 
Sweet Harp, I love thee well, 
And wild and free thy sounds shall float, 
Thy chords shall often swell— 
And, like the nightingale, that dying sings, 
My parting breath shall sweep across thy strirgs. 


Yes, yes, my Harp, thou still must be 
The solace of my woe; 
I'll strike thy chords on the lone sea, 
Where fate dooms me to go. 
Whether I sleep beneath the sod or wave, 
Thy notes, loved Harp, shall float around my grave. 


a 


Learning is like mercury, one of the most pow- 
erful and excellent things in the world in skilful 
hands; in unskilful, the most mischievous. 
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EVE OF THE BRIDAL. 


A TALE. 


—>—. 


’Twas a tempestuous night; the wind howled 
through the forest, and the ‘thick branches of the | 


venerable trees wildly swayed to and fro, as the | 


gloomy Carl Honfetter passed onward from the 
festal scene, which his friends were enjoying in 
honor of the coming nuptials of Klaus and Babet, 
two of the most beloved of all ihe peasantry. This 
anticipated event, which made the rest happy, gave 
any thing but pleasure to Carl : he was the rejected 
of Babet: he liad offered suit to her, and enforced 


it with powerful eloquence, but there was ever | 


something so dark and fearful in his habits, that all 
the men distrusted, and all the maidens feared him, 
He was cold, gloomy and morose ; unforgiving to | 
those who offended him, and had been know n to 


long way off, and it is very seldom, and only on ur- 
gent occasions, that I come this way.” 

O, I suppose you are going to the fair at Frank- 
fort.” 

‘Exactly so, I amalways sure of meeting many 


friends there.” 


“I hope we shall be better acquainted,” said 
Carl, “for I must confess to you that [am pleased 
with you. Youseem to be quite as brave and 
daring a dog as myself.” 

‘* Justso,”’ was the stranger’s reply. 

« Ah,” said Carl, “ there is no one like you and 
me in our neighborhood.” 

‘ And that’s just the reason why I come into it so 
|seldom; I never go among milksops ; and its only 


carry his revengeful feelings to the extreme of cru-| because I heard of you, that I come now.’ 


elty. The Sestivi ities of his companions, then, on | 
the occasion of the betrothing of Klaus and Babet, 


awoke all his evil passions; his friends in vain en-| 
deavored to make him feel contented and happy, | 


“O, Sir, you are very polite,” said Carl, doffing 


| his cap to him. 


Sir, you do me honor,” replied the little man, 
with the ivory-headed cane, inclining his head with 


but the exertions of friendship were made in vain, | equal politeness and gravity. 


and Carl withdrew from the assembly, suddenly, | 
_Babet, yet,” said the stranger, breaking the silence 


and made for the path in the forest which led to his 
own habitation. The night was dark and lowering, 


the wind, however, gradually stilled, andthe heavy | 


rain drops descended, accompanied by deep bursts 
of thunder, and vivid lightning-flashes. 
‘‘ Brave !” cried Carl, as he strode onward, “ ’tts 


a brave night; roll on thunder, pour down rain ; | 
let the tempest rage as it may, Lean laugh at it. It| 
cannot equal the tempest that is raging in my soul.” ; 


Presently, the flash rooted up an ancient tree, and 
it fell with a loud crash immediately before him. 


“Say you so,” cried the heated man, “ why this | 


looks like power, indeed! But I can bestride the | 
fallen tree ; ay, rise triumphantly above it, and | 


smile. Ihave no fear.” The thunder again broke | 


over his head, and the forked lightning darted 


to defy the storm. “Why, this is very brave!” 
cried he. “I should like to dwell in the midst of 


such delights ; they accord with the burning feelings 


within me, and there meet sympathy.” 


“Do they ?” said a voice at a short distance by | 
the side of him, and Carl, turning to perceive | 


whence it came, observed a little man, dressed in 


“Are you married to the merry little blue-eyed 


which ensued. 

‘“‘ Married !” cried Carl.‘ Curse her!” 

‘Fie, fic,” said the stranger, “do not curse her 
whom you love. 

“She hates me,” was Carl’s reply. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ What do you laugh at?” 

“ At something I heard just now about the matter. 
But you ought rather to have asked me howl came 
to know you loved Babet.” 

“Well, and how came you to know that?” 

“ Why, Til tell you: but first let me come and sit 
down opposite to you upon a branch of that fallen 
tree. I'll tell you; forto a man of your spirit, I 


don’t fear revealing things which it is prudent to 
around. But Carl, unmoved, bestrode the fallen 
tree, and clapping one hand upon his hip, seemed | 


conceal from other people. You have no vulgar 
prejudices. But to begin with the beginning :— 


_ My father was a very bold and very curious man ; 


he dabbled in matters which shocked other people, 
and did not leave off his studies until he had fully 


_arrived at the point he aimed at. In this manner 


he obtained a great knowledge of spirits and their 
workings, and, to make a Jong tale short, when he 
died he revealed to me the secret whereby the whole 


black, with white hair and red eyes, leaning upon | invisible world was seen by him.’ 


an ivory headed cane, intently looking upon him. 


“ Hail, friend!” cried Carl, “well met; this is 
not the sort of night to meet a companion in a 
forest.” 

“It is not!” replied the little man in black. “ It 
is only such spirits as Carl Honfetter and I, that 
willingly venture out on such nights, or bestride 
fallen trees, and defy the powers ofthe storm.” 

“ Why, you know my name, friend,” said Carl, 
“though Idon’t recollect ever having seen your 
face before.” 

‘Perhaps not,” replied the stranger, “I live a 








“Impossible !” cried Carl. 

“Nay, my friend,” replied the little man in black. 
“IT can answer for its being true: nay, it is 
beeause thatI know my father’ s secrets, that I 
discover the movements and hear the deliberations 
ofspirits.” 

“You!” 

“ Ay, surely, and it happened that, while passing 
through this forest to-night, I fell upon two inferior 
demons, not half an hour ago, smoking their pipes, 
and chattering over their glasses, in the utmost feli- 
city. ‘ Well,’ quoth one, ‘ so the merry little blue- 
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eyed Babet is to become the bride of the milksop 
Klaus?’ ‘Truly,’ rejoined the other, ‘she is: but 
if Carl Honfetter knows as much as we know, he’d 
soon put a different aspect on the matter,’ and then 
they both burst out into a fit of laughter, and there- 
upon, asI did not feel interested, I walked on.” 

Carl, whom this extraordinary narrative had 
strangely excited, exclaimed, “‘ Where, where are 
those spirits that talked thus—where can I find and 
inquire of them ?”’ 

“ You are not bold enough,” said the little man, 
eyeing him intently, “ toseek communion with 
them.” 

“Try me, put me tothe proof. I'll dare as much 
as you, or any man.” 

«Give me thy hand, then, and swear companion- 
ship with me, forever: and I'll not only lead thee 
to the spirits [spoke of, but to their masters, and 
thou shalt not only know the mystery, but shalt, 
also learn the way to snatch the flower from thy 
rival’s breast, and fasten itonthy own. Give me 
thy hand, and swear.” 

“ With joy, with joy, I swear!” said Carl, and 
placing his hand within thatof the little man, a sud- 
den dizziness came over him, a peal of thunder, 
louder than any one that had preceded it, burst over 
their heads, the forked lightnings played around 
them, and the crashing of the limbs of the forest 
trees, as they fell stricken to the earth, was mingled 


“ Aye, aye,”’ responded the demons, and imme- 
diately afterwards, Carl observed a figure resem- 
| bling his own appear in the glass, from which all 
_the rest turned scornfully away. He approached 
the bride, but she averted her looks, and hid her 
face in the bosom of Klaus. The scene again chan- 
gec, and in its place there were Carl and Klaus, 
drinking and langhing cheerily together: Babet 
was asleep in arose-bower near the spot. Klaus, 
at length, also slept, and Carl immediately stepped 
forward to Babet, and placed upon her finger, that 
finger which was to bear the sacred symbol of the 
nuptial state, a ring of jet, andthen, kissing her red 
lip, the scene again changed, and Carl beheld him- 
self folded in the arms of Babet, while, in the dis- 
tance, Klaus was observed to leap madly from a 
precipice into an unfathomable abyss. 

“ Joy! joy, and ecstasy !” cried Carl, and imme- 
diately the whole demon scene vanished, and, at 
the next moment, he wasalone with his new friend, 
the little man in black with white hair and an ivory- 
headed cane, exactly the same as when they first 
met, sitting upon the opposite bough of the fallen 
tree, with his small red eyes fixed intently upon the 
victim. 

“Thou art a strange fellow, friend, indeed !” ex- 
claimed Carl, after his astonishment had sub- 
sided. 

‘‘ Do you like me ?” 








with strange unearthly sounds of revelry. The 
hand of Carl, which was clasped in that of the stran- | 
ger, seemed burning, as though it were thrust into 
the midst of a furnace, and the stranger muttered 
inexplicable words with a wild energy that terrified 
the victim, and he struggled with the demon, but in 
vain, for the latter still held his hand fast, until the 
work was consummated, and then, resigning the 
hand, he cried, “’Tis done!” and his black vests- 
ments fell off, and his stature increased, and the | 
white locks which had hung over his face, were 
transformed into wreathed snakes, and the ivory 
cane he held in hishand intoa sword of fire, a hun- 
dred inferior spirits of disgusting shapes, gathered 
round him, singing and dancing, in infernal rev- 
elry. 

“ Behold, and rejoice !”’ said Carl’s new acquain- 
tance. ‘“ Your wishes are obtained.” 

« And how am I the better for this display ?” in- 
quired the peasant, sullenly. 

« Ask, and you shall be answered,” said the de- 
mon. 

« Tell me, then, how I can frustrate the hopes of 
my hated rival.” 


“ Why, only so so, friend, for I begin to have 
a shrewd guess that thou art nothing more nor less 
than 

“Thy sworn friend and companion, rorEvER !” 

“Ah!” shrieked the victim, and fell senseless at 
the demon’s feet. 

“ By and by, however, he recovered and stil] the 
little man was sitting in the same position as before 
on the bough of the fallen tree. “Art thou not 
gone ?”’ cried Carl. “No,” said the demon. “When 
wilt thou leave me?” “Never. Iam thy sworn 
companion, and day by day, and night by night, 
must Tabide by thee. Sleeping or waking I must 
ever dwell with thee.” 

‘But men will see thee, and suspect me of- 

‘“‘T shall be invisible to all eyes but thine. Ishall 
be unheard by all other ears.” 

“What is thy name ?” 

“ You may call me Conscience.” 

“A fine name fora devil, truly.” 

Carl now found himself steeped in sin, and when 
the little old man again mentioned his love for Babet 
he called upon him to assist in realizing the picture 
of happiness that had just been revealed to him. 

















“ Behold !” cried the hundred voices of the as- 
sembled demons; and suddenly Carl beheld a} 
small bright light towards the extremity of the forest 
which seemed to move forward, and as it moved, 
to increase, until it came within a hundred paces | 
of the spot whereon he stood. | 
into a vast mirror, in which he saw himself and all | 





The demon nodded assent, and leaping from his 
seat, took his victim’s hand, and they jogged on 
together, homeward. 

And henceforth the little man in black dwelt with 
the peasant; he left him neither by night nor day. 


It then expanded | In the buz and bustle of active life, his voice was 


heard, and in the solitude of night—in his sleep— 


surrounding objectsreflected. Presently, however, 'in his dreams, the same grim form was beheld, and 
they gave place to the scene of festivity which Carl | the same voice fell audibly on hisears. There was 
had recently quitted : Klaus and Babet were seat-| no escaping from “ Conscience.” 


ed on arustic throne, and the youth and maidens 


But he was assisted by the demon in his scheme 


were presenting them with offerings of flowers. It| on the affianced bride of Klaus, and under his in- 
was a scene of happiness—of heaven, and Carl, structions he put on brighter looks than he had been 


maddened at the sight, exclaimed— ‘accustomed to, and the peasantry all rejoiced at 
“A rival’s curse be on them !” _ what seemed to be the reformation of the dissipated 
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Carl. Nay, even Babet herself was seen again to, ing.” “1 will—I will,” cried Carl, and in a mo- 
smile upon him, and her lover met him with friend-| ment he darted from her presence. 

ly greetings. But Carl expected to triumph over) There was a wildness in his looks and speech 
them all, and when the sweet siniles of the innoceni| which terrified the maiden : an unaccountable sen- 
maiden fell on his heart, he would press the hand| sation pervaded her frame, herspirits were sudden- 
of the littie old man by his side, and thank him for} ly depressed, and she felt as if some great affliction 





the hope he had given bim of the possession of so| was about to befall her. Her heart throbbed vio- 


much beauty. And the old man would grin 
thereat, and say he only did the duty of a busom 
friend. 

The appointed wedding day approached, and 
none seemed more happy atthe prospect of that 
event than Carl; and why? because the little old 
man had appointed the eve of the bridal for the time 
when the spell should be worked, and the maiden 
snatched from the arms of Klaus and become the 
prey of Carl. The latter had contrived to become 
very intimate with Klaus, and frequently did they 
stay over the cheering glass longer than the latter 
liked; but Carl was so enthusiastic in his seeming 
friendship for the youth, that he could not refuse a 
few minutes, even though those minutes had been 
promised to Babet, and she was anxiously awaiting 
him. Accustomed, in this way, to disappoint the 
gentle girl, he at length, attached no importance to 
such disappointments, and gradually acquired a 
liking for the glass and the friendly conversation of 
Carl. Babet, who loved him sincerely, did not 





chide him for his error, imagining that in time he 
would perceive and abandon it. She judged wrong- 
fully, however, of the nature of man. A word from 
her might have rescued her lover from the snares 
of the tempter; that word she spoke not, and the 
result will appear in the sequel). 

The eve of the wedding, at length, arrived, and 
all things had been too successful, for the villain 
Carl. The unguarded lover and his “ friend” had 
met in order to drink a glass to the health of her, 
who expected to become his bride on the morrow, 
and, for atime, they chatted and drank in harmony. 
At length, the lover observed that he had on the 
previous night, presented his beloved with a golden 
cross, and had placed it around her neck. “ That 
cross must be secured,” whispered the little man in 
blaek, into the ears of the false friend, “ or your 
hopes are vain, and Babet will become your rival’s 
bride.” “Distraction!” cried Carl, and starting 
from his seat, he begged of his “friend” Klaus, to| 
remain for a few minutes until his return, as he had | 
forgotten to transact some business of vital ape | 
tance. Klaus wished to part at that moment, as he | 





lently, and her head becamedizzy. But commend- 
ing herself to the care ofall-protecting Heaven, she 
bethought her of placing the cross around her neck 
which had been displaced by the dearer and more 
precious one that Klaus had made her a present of. 
The symbol of her faith was again on her bosom, 
and presently she felt relieved, andin afew mo- 
ments fell into a deep and sweet repose. 

In the meanwhile, Carl proceeded to the lover, 
assured by the demon that the way was now paved 
for him, and that nothing could prevent the girl 
from being his. He gave hima small phial, and 
instructed him to pour its contents into the drink of 
his rival. Carl then rejoined his companion, and 
proposing a final bumper to the health of Babet, he 
contrived, unseen by Klaus, to empty the contents 
of the phial into his glass. In a moment, the toast 
was drank, and Klaus fell senseless to the ground. 
“ Ha! ha! ha!” cried Carl, “The girl is mine!” 
Leaving Klaus immediately, the demon conducted 
his victim to the bower, wherein Babet was sleep- 
ing. 

‘“* How beautiful she is,” said the demon, “ the 
sight of so much of Heaven makes a demon long 
for the abiding place of the blessed. Beauty! Beau- 
ty! ‘Thou art an incarnation of the great spirit of 
good; that seeing thee so pure and perfect, men 
may aspire to the eternal paradise where all are 
like unto thee!” 

Of course, the little old man uttered these excla- 
mations sotto voce; they were not intended for Carl’s 
ear, and therefore they reached it not. Carl had 
no such thoughts: an idea of the punishment that 
awaited his misdeeds never entered his head; he 
was bent only upon the po3session of the beautiful 
Babet, who now laid slumbering before him. 

“* She’s mine! Itriumph!” he cried. “The ring, 
old man, the ring!’ The old man silently drew a 
slight ring of jet from his pocket, and after mum- 
bling over it a few indistinct words, he gave it into 
the hands of Carl. “ Now, friend,” said he, “be 
firm, or even at this moment your prey will be lost. 
The spell is but half worked, and a band of antago- 
nist spirits are hovering about us, ready to seize an 


’ 


had appointed to meet Babet, but Carl conjured | opportunity to redeem your victim from the snare 


him to stay, as he had a few words of importance to 
communicate, and he prevailed. Immediately pro- 
ceeding to Babet, he found her anxiously expecting 
her lover, and wondering what could have detained 
him. Carl assured her that he came to apologize 
for his seeming tardiness, which he was happy to 
say was only occasioned by a controversy between 
him and the pedlar, of whom he had bought the gol- 
den cross, which he had recently presented to her, 
and which he had requested him to beseech Babet 
would send immediately, in order that the true 
merits of the case might be manifested. Babet, 
who fully believed each word the treacherous Car] 
delivered, took the cross from her fair neck, and 
placing it in his hands, exclaimed, “Take it, Car), 


and tel] him how anxiously I am waiting his com- 





into which she has fallen. The burning nature of 
this ring will cause the girl to waken, she will 
scream most horribly, and being formed of the same 
materials as herself, her shrieks may find sympathy 
even in thy breast; but if thou pause, even though 
it be for an instant, she is lost to thee forever.” 

‘“‘ Fear me not !” cried the triumphant Carl. “I 
heed nothing but the full possession of the lovely 
one.” 

“Then she is thine,” replied thedemon. “ By 
taking the symbol of her faith from her neck, and 
resigning itto a victim of mine, she has taken her 
cause out of the hands of the good power, and all 
appeal to him would be now ineffectual. Had the 
cross been on her neck, his name would have res- 
cued her, and it was lucky that I heard of her por- 
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sessing thatbauble. But now, only your own folly 
can prevent your full and entire gratification. So 
toit, my friend, and I will stand by and rejoice. 
The three are mine !” 

The beautiful maiden reposed in the unconscious- 
ness of error, and never did she seem to the eyes 
of the profligate Carl more lovely than at that mo- 
ment. 


Bright as the young empurpled morning sun, 
The full round mooa, by silver clouds was never 
More charmingly voluptuously veiled 

Than were the dazzling beauties of her form. 
Her brow like ivory smooth ; her dark hair falling | 
In showers of glossy ringlets from hershoulders : 
As lightly moved as is the butterfly, 

Yet mild and gentle as the turtle dove. 

But why attempt to paint her? our weak words 
Are powerless to describe the inimitable. 





“Place the ring upon her finger,” said the demon 
companion of Carl, “ then, despite of her shrieks 
let your lips meet her’s, and she is thine irrevoca- 
bly.” 

With frantic joy, the villain proceeded towards 
the sleeping girl, and seizing her white band, he 
fixed the ring upon her finger. Babet started, 
shrieking most pitifully with the pain, and her solt 
blue eyes fell like a ray from Heaven on the heart 
of Carl. “ The kiss!” cried the demon, and as Car! 
essayed to reach her lips, Babet snatched the cru- 
cifix from her bosom, and cried, ‘‘ O, God preserve 
me !” 

« Ah!” shrieked the demon, “‘ we are deceived !” 

Thunder broke over their heads, and a blaze of 
lightning struck the demon’s victim to the earth. 
Babet swooned with the emotion, and when she re- 
covered, she found herself inthe arms of Klaus, 
and surrounded by her friends, who were returning 
thanks to Heaven for having rescued her from the 
snares ofademon! Near to them, lay the black- 
ened corse of Carl Honfetter; and a slight red mark 
which circled the finger of Babet, testified the dia- 
bolical nature of the broken speil, from the intend- 
ed effects of which, her devetion to Heaven had 
been the cause of her rescue. 








OIRGINAL TRANSLATION. 


Moral Influence of Women. 


“We pay that homage to the beauty of woman which her 
virtues cannot command.” 


Ido not know, but I will bet that a touch of ill 
humor affected the good hermit from whom I bor- 
row ny epigraph when he allowed a phrase to es- 
cape him in which the slight trace of gallantry can- 
not excuse the harshness of the judgment. This is 
the spirited and profound author who had drawn 
such magic pictures ofthe women, he thus criticises; 
it is he who has painted with so much accuracy, 
the graces and virtues of the charming sex; and 
yet it is he who says that these women, so good, so 
amiable, so full of virtuous sentiments, perdent a se 
faire connaitre. No, I cannot believe it—it is the 
caustic writer, itis not the man who has permitted 
his pen to write these culpable words of lezo hu- 


manity. 


thing they approach is embellished with a new 
charm; the soft light oftheir looks gives a new life 
to all that surrounds them. The letters, the arts, 
are tributary to their taste, to their judgment; we, so 
proud and haughty when not in their presence, 
come with lumble air and tender our homag@ at 
their feet. Where is the man who has not once in 
his life, like Socrates, sacrificed to the altar of their 
charms? 

The heart of woman is all indulgence and good- 
ness, and if ever jealousy or unkindly feelings find 
a place there, they should be ascribed to education. 
It is very rare that we find a really vicious wo- 
man. 

A father pardons his delinquent son; a mother 
does more—she consvles him, raises him in his own 
eyes, gives him his own esteem, without which it 
is impossible to gain the esteem of others, and ren- 
ders him the courage to be virtuous, which is more 
than the half of virtue. Nothing so gentle as her 
reproaches! nothing so comforting as her coun- 
sels ! 

A man is abandoned by his friends, fortune be- 
trays him, unhappiness overpowers him; but he 
has yet remaining a cherished wife; he would fain 
conceal from her his misfortunes the result of his 
own misconduct, but she reads hisinmost thoughts, 
she gently recals him to himself, softens hin, weeps 
with him, does not ask for vows, but for fortitude, 
for hope, and gradually the unhappy man, roused 
from the fright(ul resignation of suffering alone, 
hopes and smiles. 

Letthe young man, wearied with the deceits of 
the perplexities of life, if his bosom be not yet cal- 
lous to every sensation, let him go before yielding 
to his desperate impulses to see a sister, a mother, 
ora female friend; on returning, he will breathe 
more freely, his gloomy forebodings will be dis- 
sipated; he will no longer see objects through the 
sombre tint of despair—the enchanted prison of 
hope and happiness will lend them its smiling 
colors. 


The old man with one foot inthe grave which is 
about to close over him, and forever terminate his 
regrets, his sufferings and his cares, casts about 
him a troubled and inquiring glance, buta woman, 
hisdaughter—is beside him, her look has met that 
of the dying man; her sweet voice gives him cou- 
rage—death comes—and the man dies, but comfort- 
ed—his last moments are sweetened ; a woman has 
closed his eyes. 


Thus, in all periods of life, woman is there like a 
tutelary genius who watches over him; but in mis- 
fortune, in despair, she is more especially present ; 
in our errors she Jends us a succoring hand; her 
affectionate words find an avenue to the heart, and 
the culprit while he listens is already a penitent. 
Near her we are more happy ; near her we become 
more sociable, more gentle, in short better. In the 
agitation of the passions one may mistake the voice 
of a friend, but that of a woman !——I ask the 
young andthe old! Task the good hermit him- 
self! He has answered, it is impossible ! 


L. F. W. 
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Women go further in love than men, but men) 
Who can deny the influence of women? Every | outstrip them in friendship. : 
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claimed Charlotte Warner to her cousin; “ here I| earth than he has. What open, shameless wor- 
have been sitting up for you until midnight, in spite | shippers of Gold, were there to-night! As I looked 
of my influenza, to hear your account of the party, | around me, I felt as if I were in the temple of Mam- 
and a dry yes, or no, are all the answers I receive | mon—of some pagan God, and fled the place, ere 
to my questions. You do not seem to have been | I also should be corrupted, and fall down and do 
well pleased to-night.” ‘Pleased! no indeed,” | homage. But no; [at least will not barter myself 
said Adelaide, pettishly pulling the flowers from} for gold. Iwill never be numbered among that 
her hair; “it was the most tiresome party I ever | deluded band, in whose earthly hearts a ray of 
attended.” ‘Well, if Adelaide Warner did not} heaven never penetrates. They are slaves—bound 
enjoy herself I do not know who could !—young, | to this world, like those fabled serpents, who lie 
handsome, fashionable, and above all, an heiress. | enchanted in some dismal cave, watching a hidden 


“Wett, Adelaide, you are too provoking,” ex | because they have a little more of the dross of the 


What, pray, can have occurred to annoy you.” “I 
am sure it would have vexed a saint! that stupid 
Watkins has been following me all the evening, 


treasure.” 
‘« Adelaide, dear, calm yourself,” said Charlotte, 
“you know your uncle will never consent to your 


and has contrived, with my precious uncle’s help 
to occupy my time so much that I could not say a 


word to any one else.” 


“ Ah ha!” said Charlotte, laughing. “So, there 
was some one else to whom you would rather have 
devoted your attention. Cousin, do you know I 
shrewdly suspect, uncle’s handsome clerk was the 
fortunate somebody. Tell me, was Albert Norton 


there ?” 


Charlotte looked smilingly in her cousin’s face, 


union with his clerk, so you had better suppress 
these feelings, ere it be too late.” 

‘‘ Charlotte, it is too late!” 

“‘ How! isit possible! are youengaged to Albert! 
why did you not tell me all this before.” 

“There is no all to tell, dear cousin: there is no 
engagement. Albert is too proud to seek an heir- 
ess. There was something passed,” continued 
Adelaide, busying herself with her mosaic neck- 
lace, to hide her confusion—“ you remember when 





but her raillery soon ceased, for Adelaide sat, the | we were upset, in the carriage, that stormy night, 
picture of despondency. Her eyes were fixed on | and walked home through the rain—well, a few 
the fire, and the large tears were rolling slowly | words did escape him; there was an involuntary 
down on her satin dress. “Cousin! dearest !’—| confession on both sides, and that was all. He 
exclaimed Charlotte, throwing her arm around | said these were feelings which he ever had and 
Adelaide—*“ what have I said to distress you? tell | ever should crush in his heart, as he knew I could 


me my own Addy, what is it that affects you thus.” 


“Ah, Charlotte, Albert was there, yet had you 
seen him, graceful, dignified, superior as he is to 
all around him, standing alone, neglected, because 
he was poor, your heart at least would have felt for 
him. AndI, who could have pushed aside the 
babbling fools who surrounded me, and fled to him, 
even I, he thought, deserted him. But whenhe 
left the room, and cast that last sorrowful glance at 
me, I thought my heart would have broken. Char- 
lotte, dear, I could smile nolonger. I could not 
have staid another moment in that place, but plead- 
ing a sudden headache, I left the house and came 
home to weep.” 

Charlotte sighed. ‘And so, it has come to this,” 
she said. ‘I knew that Albert loved you, and that 
you admired him, but ashe was your proud uncle’s 
clerk, who would never hear of him as your lover, 
and on whom you are dependant, for he can with- 
hold your fortune unless you marry with his con- 
sent, I never dreamed that you could think of him.” 

“ Ah, Charlotte,” said Adelaide, “love is a sad 
calculator: money cannot control the affections. — 
But is not this state of things intolerable,” she ex- 
claimed, raising herself from hercousin’s shoulder, 
while her eyes flashed with excitement. ‘“ Thata 
man like Albert Norton, well bred, talented, highly 


never be his. But, Charlotte,” said Adelaide, toss 
ing back her ringlets, while every beautiful feature 
expressed determination, “I will be his. Ihave 
suffered too much, and he has suffered—I know him 
well—he will leave here and I shall never see him 
more. If he will take me, I will sacrifice all my 
fortune, and live in retirement with him.” 


« Ah, Adelaide, dear, you know not what you 
say. Howcan you, brought up in luxury, live on 
seven hundred a year.” 

To love, nothing is impossible; but I told you 
I was no calculator, so help me off with these long 
gloves, and let me go to rest, for Iam very weary.” 

«“ Well,” said Charlotte, as she tucked up her 
wayward cousin in bed, “these heiresses were ever 
great nuisances ; they are sure to fall in love with 
some poor devil or other, instead of a nice, sober, 
rich man, as they ought, and always contrive to be 
ruled by some cross uncle or father, so as to make 
a scene, and plague all their cousins to death. But 
good night, Addy ; I suppose I must assist you, even 
if I league against my own father. So I will send 
for this young gentleman, to my approaching ball, 
and try my hand at match making.” 

Mr. Warner, the uncle of one, and father of the 
other, of these two young ladies, wasa kind hearted 
man, and possessed of many good feelings, but 
the love of riches, and a wish to make a great dis- 











educated, should be neglected for such brainless, 
simpering things which fill our ball rooms, merely 





play in his manner of living, obscured the better 
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traits in his character, and caused him to appear aj ried in the bills for every thing, I reckoned up to 


cold hearted, selfish man. Yet, like some lunatics 
who have just sense enough left to be conscious 
they are crazed, and use every art toconceal it, Mr. 
Warner knew his weakness, despised himself for 
it, and aimed, in all he did, to appear the contrary 
character. He took more pains to act a part than 
would have been necessary to have made him the 
man he endeavored to personate. In his conversa- 
tion he was continually heard to inveigh against 
the love of money. “ Riches did not always bring 
happiness,” he would say, and it was a great mis- 
take in mankind to prize wealth so highly. For 
his part, he would sooner welcome to his house a 
poor, but honest man, than an unprincipled person, 
rolling in wealth: and yet, strange to say, his con- 
duct was diametrically opposite to his own ideas 
ofright. He was more pleased to see the cards of 
the wealthy and fashionable in his daughter's little 
bronze vase, than if all the poor talent and intellect 
of New York had been there. Adelaide had but 
little chance to move a man so constituted, to her 
purpose ; but she did not despair; she knew her 
uncle well, and trusted that all his better feelings 
had not been lost, and that the bright, redeeming 
spots in his heart had not all been obscured by the 
clouds of ambition and avarice. She hoped his 
love for her would induce him to give up her for- 
tune, and consent to her wishes. The day of Miss 
Warner’s ball at length arrived. Every one who 
has given a party, knows what bustle and confusion 
takes place on the occasion. Cox’s and Gardnier’s 
men were there, hanging lamps, bringing in china, 
glass, and silver. All the confectioners in town 
were in requisition, and pyramids, temples, jellies, 
cakes, ice creams, and wines, were pouring in 
from all quarters. Soon after breakfast, Charles 
Stuart appeared—the notorious Charles—the pur- 
veyor and arranger of fashionable entertainments ; 
a gentleman of more consequence to the mistress 
of a feast than her husband or father, as the bills 
are not to be paid on that day, atleast. This im- 
portant personage was a gentleman of color. He 
was dressed in a good suit of broadcloth, and a 
substantial camblet cloak hung from his shoulders. 

“Good morning, ladies,” he said. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Warner. Pray excuse my appearance, 
ladies; I have been running from seven wbeond 
and have had no time to attend to my dress. Ide-| 
vote myself to the service of the public, and really 
have not a moment to myself. But come—to busi- 
ness—I have a dozen places to go to this morning. 
Well, what do we want for our supper table !” 

“In the first place, the marketing,” said Mr. 
Warner. 

“That you will please get yourself as I have not 
time to attend to it, for I have twenty parties on my 
hands, and my time is limited. I generally let the 
gentlemen do that themselves. However, the other 
day, at Mrs. B: ’s continued the loquacious Mr. 




















Stuart, “I even got the marketing. ‘Now 
Charles,’ says she, ‘I will have no trouble about | 
this party. Get every thing. Arrange the ee 
and the supper as you choose, but do not ask me a | 
single question; then bring in your bills, and 1) 
will pay you. But I can’t be troubled about it. | 
So I gave the party, and a splendid party we had 
of it. The supper waselegant. Afterwards I car- | 


an ounce, and the lady was completely satisfied.— 
She had no idea I could give the party with so little 
cost.” 

“ Well, Stuart,” said Mr. Warner, who sat, pen 
in hand, “I hav® no doubt you arranged all very 
handsomely ; but what must I get ?” 

“ Let’s see—three turkies to be jellied, four dozen 
quails, two dozen partridges—” 

“Canvas back ducks, Stuart?” asked Mr. War- 
ner. 

“Canvas backs! my dear sir, how can you think 
of sucha thing? They do very well for a dinner, 
but they are not the thing at all for supper, I assure 
you.” 

“« Woodcocks ?” humbly enquired Mr. Warner. 

«« No, no, quails will do as well: woodcocks are 
very costly, and no one cares whether they are 
quails orno. Mrs. 8 had six dozen at her 
supper, and it would have gone off just as well 
without. Noone can say Charles Stuart is extra- 
vagant.” 

“How many oysters stewed, and how many 
fried?” 

«« Mr. Warner,” said Stuart, solemnly, “ you can- 
not have fried oysters—I cannot permit it at such a 
large and elegant supper as this. They will do at 
a small supper where there are a few friends, but 
they are not the thing here, and you cannot have 
them. Fifteen hundred stewed oysters, and as many 
pickled as you like, but none fried. They scent 
the house where they are cooking, and make it 
smell like a tavern.” 

“Charles,” said Miss Warner, anxiously, “can 
I not have some sugar baskets larger than those on 
Mrs. A—’s table? they did not make much show.” 

“« Certainly—I was astonished at Mrs. A—. She 
would insist on my getting those three dollar ones, 
but I shall never let herdo so again. But about the 
lamps, Miss Warner: Gardnier has some just ar- 
rived, which I would not let him unpack until your 
party.” 

“Tam sorry, Stuart, but I have just engaged 





‘twenty, elsewhere.” 


“ Well now, Miss Warner! how could you do 
such a thing without consulting me. I have whis- 
pered it about that you were going to come out 
with some new and elegant ones, and they will be 
so disappointed.” 

«« Well, well, Charles, I can take them also, as I 
shall want more. You are sure, Stewart, that you 
have engaged Benoit and his band of music, as I 
will have no other.” 

“ Dear me, Miss Warner! do you suppose I will 
serve youso. No; Benoit and me have agreed to 
go together, and there has never a mistake hap- 
pened but once. Mrs. O— and Miss L— both fixed 
on one day, to give a party, and both sent for me. 
I would net go to Miss L—, but sent word to Mrs. 
O— that I should attend her. Benoit, however, 
understood I was going to Miss L—’s, and engaged 
himself there, and both ladies sent out notes, eaci. 
expecting I would be at her house, and such a time 
there was asI never seen. First thing I knew, 
Mrs. O— sent for me in a hurry; up I went, and 
found her in the hall waiting for me. ‘Well, 
Charles,’ says she, and she sat right down on the 
stairs, she was in such a pucker: ‘so Ihear you 
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and Benoit have engaged yourselves at Miss L—’s, | act contrary to his wishes. 


When she descended 


and here [I have sent out notes, expecting you.—j|toa late breakfast, she found to her great relief 
However you must come, or I shall have to send | that Mr Warner had gone out, leaving word he 


out apologies. 
Benoit ; so I went to Miss L—’s. Neither lady 
would give up, and we had such atime! after a | 
great fuss Miss L— gave up and sent apologies.” 

At last Miss Warner completed her arrange- 
ments, and her important auxiliary took his leave 
to give directions to his satellites. 

The evening arrived. The rooms were all ar- | 
ranged in the most finished taste. The covers | 
were removed from the satin cushions in the draw- | | 
ing room. The numerous lainps and candelabras | 
were shedding a soft and brilliant light on the da- 
mask curtains, and gilded rosewood furniture, and 
the richly colored carpets; while a mellow tint | 
was thrown over the various paintings which 
adorned the walls. The ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
dressing rooms, the card and supper rooms, were | 
all in order. The little library at the side of the | 
front door was not forgotten. Its gay morocco | 
cushions were dusted, its centre table filled with 
rare engravings, and books, and curiosities ; aad, | 
as black Pompey remarked, “even the bustesses | 
smirked and smiled, as if they expected to be ad- | 
mired.” At nine o’clock, Adelaide and Charlotte | 
appeared, dressed in Mesdames’ Mariineau and | 
Metz’s best taste, and their glossy ringlets arranged 
in the finest manner by Manuel. Soon after, the | 
ringing of the bell admonished the cousins to return 
from their tour of inspection around the rooms, and | 
be ready to receive their company. Aunts and | 
cousins, and familiar friends, came first, but by 
eleven, all the beauty and fashion had arrived, and | 
the lamps were shining down on a glittering me- | 
lange of tulle, and blond, and satin, and feathers, 
and jewels. All was splendor, and of course, 
gaiety. But the happiest of all that brilliant throng | 
were two, who sat in the little library, looking over | 
the engravings, and apparently engrossed by them. 
The noise and gaiety around them were unheeded 
by Albert and Adelaide. Cousin Charlotte had | 
done her best, and those ‘involuntary confessions,’ | 
Adelaide had spoken of, were now made over again 
in the most approved manner. Fortune to them 
was nothing. They would live for each other | 
alone. In spite of uncle Warner’s angry looks, 
the lovers were inseparable all the evening. Ade- 
laide, by the pleased manner in which she received 
Albert's attentions, seemed determined to show to. 
the world that she had elected him as her chosen | 
one. And the arch and merry glance which she 
occasionally turned on her discomfited followers, 
told how much she enjoyed their mortification, 
while Albert, proud of the beautiful being who 
hung so confidingly on his arm, seemed as if he | 
could look into nothing the gazing triflers around. 
The ball at length was over. It went off well.—| 


The supper was pronounced recherche, and did the | 


immortal Charles Stuart great credit. He, atleast, 
was no pretender. The whole affair, as is always 
the case onthese occasions, was said to be the finest | 
thing of the kind which had taken place that win- | 
ter. 

The next morning poor Adelaide awoke with a 
heavy heart. She dreaded meeting with her uncle, | 


as she feared his anger at her temerity, in daring to 


I promised to serve her and bring | wished to see her in an hour. 


/you did last night. 
|equal to my mortification, when | saw my niece, 


_my face abroad. 


‘asking my permission ! 


-ed him. 
project, to marry his niece to a man of wealth, and 


At the appointed 
time, Adelaide sat in the breakfast room, waiting 
for him, and her heart throbbed when she heard 
his approaching footsteps; for although she had 
determined to be firm, yet the idea of offending her 
good uncle, distressed her. One glance at him 
when he entered, reassured Adelaide. He looked 
angry, but this was better than if he had appeared 
grieved. She could argue wiil: an angry man, but 
if he had appealed to her affection she feared that 
she would have relented. 

“So, Miss Adelaide,” he began, “it seems you 
have chosen to take the reins in your own hands, 
What, may I ask, induced you to act in the manner 
My astonishment was only 


heiress of thousands, appear before all the fashion 
of the city, leaning on the arm of her uncle’s clerk, 
a poor wretch, who has not a cent; and apparently 
preferring him to all the rich and fashionable geu- 
tlemen around her! Heavens,” he exclaimed, 
poking the fire violently, “I dare say all the town 
knows of it before this, and, when I think what 
will be said at P ’sandG ’s, and how the 
E s’ will sneer, [am almost ashamed to show 
But this shall not happen again, 
I shall forbid that presuming Norton 











young lady. 


the house, and take care he shall never be again 


invited where you can meet him.” 

“Uncle,” said Adelaide, calmly, your measures 
come now too late. I aim engaged to Albert Nor- 
ton!” 

“ Engaged !—engaged to Norton, and without 
The engagement must be 
broken, young ladv, for you receive not a dollar of 
| your fortune, unless you marry with my consent.” 

“TI know that, sir; and Albert knows it, but we 
both willingly resign the money to you, and shall 
live contented on his salary.” 

Mr. Warner was confounded. He was not pre- 
pared for this. That Adelaide intended to encou- 


‘rage young Norton, and that he was pursuing an 


heiress for her money, he supposed, and imagined 
iby angry threats, and remonstrances, he might 
work on her timid mind to think differently ; butto 
find her engaged, and to hear that they both intend- 
ed to forfeither rich possessions, and confine them- 
selves to Albert’s small salary, was evidence of 
determination, and disinterested love, which touch- 
However, it was Mr. Warner’s darling 


he was not so easily to be prevailed on to resign 


this favorite plan. 


“ His salary!” he said. “Do you not know, 


| Adelaide, that Norton’s salary depends on me, and 


that when turned from my office, as he will surely 
be, that no oneelse will employ him? And tell 
me, what will become of you both, young and in- 
experienced as you are ?” 

Adelaide’s heart sunk within her. “Dearest 
uncle,” she said, putting her hand on his shoulder, 
and looking up in his face with her mild blue eyes, 


_“ Yon will not, you cannot be so cruel to Albert.— 


He is an orphan—left to your care, and you will 
not ruin him thus. I will give him up,” she said, 
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while the tears gushed over her face. I will never 
see him more; but oh, do not cast him from you. 
My sufferings will be of no importance. I have no 
one to love me, or feel forme. Father and mother 
are gone, and he to whom they left me, is my bit- 
terest enemy.’ 

“ Adelaide, child,’ said Mr. Warner with emotion, 
“you are talking wildly; [am not yourenemy. I 
seek your benefit alone. Your father left you to 
my care, and, as if foreseeing you would set your 
affections on one beneath you, placed your fortune 


give itas I chose, but particularly stipulating that 
you should marry a gentleman. Your father’s am- 


bition to raise our family, was as great as mine.— | 
orable testimony, when you proneunced him a 


So far, we have succeeded, for you well know we 


| with his mother to market. Are not the dashing 
Von H—’s, who speak of themselves as a great 
, Dutch family, descended from a petty Dutch farm- 
er, Who owed his wealth to the circumstance of a 
city being built over his land? Even Watkins is 
the son of a retired grocer.” 
“Well, well; allthat is true. [suppose Norton's 
family is good enough,” 

“He must be well brought up, you say. Was 





| 


in my hands, as acheck to you, to withhold or} with my brothers, and your son? Does he not 


| not Albert brought up by my own father, in his 


counting house, and educated at the same school 


visit at the house of the fashionakle Miss Warner, 
and a few others Icould mention. To his virtue 
and good principles you have just now given hon- 


are the sons of a shoemaker. Now, Adelaide, dear,; good moral young man. So now, dear uncle,” 


with your fortune, and that of Mr. Watkins, who 


'said Adelaide, taking his hand between her’s,— 


wishes to marry you, you will be able to rival all) « Albert has all the qualifications which you have 


the city in splendor.” 


required, except wealth. Give me then my fortune, 


“ Alas! uncle, are you so changed by intercourse | and I promise you I will make a gentleman of him.” 


with the world of fashion, as to suppose there is 


“ Bravo!” exclaimed the relenting Mr. Warner, 


no happiness without splendor? I once believed) as he gazed on his lovely niece’s entreating coun- 


you to be above the petty ambition of possessing 
the most riches. Indeed, I have often heard you 
say that those sentiments belonged to weak minds 
alone.” 

Mr. Warner fidgeted in his chair, and gave the 


fire another poke. His niece had touched a jar-| 


ring string. “No, child, you mistake me,” he said, 
“I do not love money; you have often heard me 
say I do not.” 

“Then why urge me to marry a rich man whom 
I do not love, and refuse the one I love, because he 
has no wealth.” 

“ Surely, no one would blame me for wishing 
my niece to marry well. [should ill fulfil the duty 
of guardian, were I to permit you to make this low 
match, when your father particularly enjoined me 
to marry you to a gentleman.” 

“ Well, but uncle, tell me, pray, what is a gen- 
tleman ?” 

“A gentleman? a gentleman? why, he is a 
but pshaw, you know well enough what is a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ T thought I did,” said Adelaide, “but it seems I 
do not, if Albert is not one. Tell me, what qualifi- 
cations are necessary to make a man a gentleman, 
in your eyes.” 

“ He must be a man of good family—well brought 





tenance, “Addy, dear, you will make a fine 
| pleader; you turn and twist me as you like. But 
| L ought not to give up to you.” 

“Uncle, your word is pledged. You said if I 
proved Albert all I promised I would, you should 
give your consent. I again repeat, give me but my 
wealth, and I will make him a gentleman.” 

Mr. Warner could resist no longer. Alone with 
his niece, and not in immediate contact with the 
fashionable world, all his better feelings returned. 
He kissed his niece and confessed he was conquered. 
At that moment a servant announced Mr. Norton, 
who had called to have an interview with Mr. 
Warner. To his surprise he was received kindly 
by Mr. Warner, and shown by him into the room 
in Which he found Adelaide, and the happy lovers 
were left to themselves. Mr. Warner never re- 
pented giving his consent. Albert was taken into 
the firm, and by his knowledge and industry, in- 
creased the business, and raised the importance of 
the house. And in atime of great pressure, by 
his skill and devoted attention, secured the firm 
from a failure, Nor did Adelaide fail in her pro- 
mise of making Albert a gentleman. As the own- 
er of a splendid establishment in Broadway, and a 
giver of good dinners and suppers, young Norton 
met with respect and attention, even from those 





up and educated; he should also visit and be 
known to people of fashion ; above all, wealthy: 
honorable and virtuous, and all that, of course.” 

“ Now, uncle, suppose I can prove to you that 
Albert Norton is all that, will you then consent to 
our marriage.” 

“Certainly, child, but you are talking nonsense. 
I know what Albert is, as well as my wise Ade- 
laide. He is a good moral young man, although 
not exactly the person I would choose as a hus- 
band to my niece.” 

« Well, you say, he must be a man of good fa- 
mily. Was not the father of young Norton a sol- 
dier of the revolution; one of those who raised 


who before neglected him; and was pronounced, 
in the hearing of the delighted Mr. Warner, by a 
group of tonish people, as ‘the most gentlemanly 
man intown.” Such is, and ever will be, lifeina 
commercial city. 
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He that prefers the boasted excellence of ancient 
times to the endearments and embellishments of 
modern life, may be charged with the depraved 
taste of the Hottentot, who, on his return to his na- 
tive country, shook off the European dress, nau- 
seated European food, and indulged in all the ex- 
cesses of his country. 














America to its present glory, and what young man 
of our circle can boast a better descent? Is not 
Charles M— the son of a saddler, and the grandfa- 
ther of the G—’s a poor country boy, who came 


3 


“The covetous person lives as if the world were | 
made altogether for him, and not he for the world ; | 
to take in every thing, and part with nothing. 
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A rew leagues from the celebrated city of Bar-| midable banditti, whose detachments were then 
celona is a small village, called Puebla Carmona. | robbing on the roads towards France. It was im- 
It stands at the base of a lofty and singularly | possible, she averred, that I could avoid falling in 
shaped mountain, the Sierra de Montserrat. The | with some of the band, when I should certainly be 
inhabitants are chiefly the proprietors of the adjoin- | plundered, and perhaps viewed and treated as a 
ing vineyards, and their laborers ; hence, the houses | spy. I was, however, in an obstinate humor, and 
and cottages are neater, and present to an English | would not be scared from my purpose. Having 
eye an appearance of comfort not very usual out of | made everyarrangement for a pedestrian journey, 
the large towns in Spain. During my wandering |[ put into one pocket a few dollars, and into the 
in Catalonia a few yeurs since, I took up my abode | other my small bright double-barrelled pistol, 
in this village, with the intention of making it my | which, although in reality a very inefficacious wea- 
head-quarters for a time, and effecting some excur- | pon, | have known to cause the greatest alarm to 
sions in the neighborhood, particularly to the orna- | even a well-armed Spaniard. They rarely use the 
mental caverns known as Las Hermitas (the Her- | pistol, but have an idea that it is the Englishman’s 
mitages,) which I understood to be situate at a very | national weapon, and unerring in his hand. At 
considerable elevation, and inhabited by some poor | this moment I remember me of an instance of this. 
monks. I found but one public house in Carmona, | I was passing on foot through a street in a town in 
and it is dignified by the title of Fonda Catalana | Andalusia, when a savage-looking Spaniard rush- 
(the Catalan Inn.) The fonda can at all events | ed unexpectedly from a house, and nearly over- 
boast of cleanliness, and I did not look for any threw me. Instead of apology, he uttered some 
luxury beyond that rare one in a Spanish hotel.— | rude exclamation, and I looked at him, as I felt, 
Nevertheless, there were more agremens in it than | indignant enough, adding a Spanish word of insult 
I was at first prepared to expect. I usually sailied| which I need not here record. My antagonist’s 
forth early in the morning, and passed the day in| eyes flashed fire. “I have something to punish 
the Sierra. On my return in the afternoon from | you insolent foreigners,” said he, drawing from his 
my mountain ramble, a well-cooked olla podrida | side poket the formidable knife, which, although 
awaited me, which I washed down with a bottle of | prohibited by law, every man carries in Spain. 
adelicious red wine they called guarnacha. The| “But I have an article worth more than that,” I 
evening did not afterwards pass heavily. ‘The | replied as coolly as I could; and I produced at the 
daughter of the innkeeper and vineyard proprietor, | instant, my small pistol, which, however, was un- 
for he is both, Marguerita by name—a lively, olive-| loaded, and by mere accident, in my pocket. I 
complexioned beauty, with a pair of sparkling in-| cocked and presented it at him. The moment he 
telligent black eyes, ojos habladores, as I called | saw the shining barrels, which glittered in the rays 
them—would, after attending upon me at my meals, | of the noon-day sun, he drew back, and lowered 
bring her guitar, and accompanying her voice with | his knife. 
considerable skill, sing to me some of her national; “ You are right,” said he, with amazing compo- 
canciones, those romantic ballads of the times of the | sure. ‘That pistol is of more value than my na- 
Moors, which are so little known out of Spain, al-| vaja. I ask your pardon.” 
though they contain much beautiful poetry and} I had not altogether lost my temper from the first, 
music. One of these was my especial favorite, | so that I was enabled to accept, with a good grace, 
and always received anencore. The number of | his amende, and to add the vaya usted con Dios (God 
couplets amounted to more than twenty. It was a/ be with you,) as I put up my weapon and passed 
Moorish love tale, the adventures of the valiant \ on. 

Gazul and the beautiful Lindarabel. With this; But to return to my Catalonian adventure. Pre- 
and other songs, the time passed quickly enough. | pared as I before stated, I set out on mytrip. AsI 
I found altogether so much amusement, and I re-| quitted the door of the inn, I found Marguerita at 
gained my health and spirits so rapidly, that I was | my side. 

induced to extend my stay at Carmona, and at; “You English are strange creatures,” said she. 
length I determined to make a longer excursion up | “ Had I spoken to a man of any other nation, half 
the mountain than I had hitherto accomplished. I| as much asI have done to you, to induce him to 
resolved to endeavor to reach the summit of Mont-| give up such a ramble, the scheme would have 
serrat, and enjoy from thence the splendor of sun-| been abandoned at once. I ought to be offended. 
rise, which I had often heard described in glowing | Nevertheless, I am interested about you. Take 
colors. Marguerita, however, used the most ear- | this.” 

nest persuasions to induce me to abandon the pro-| She placed in my hand a lock of hair, of the 
ject. Although she allowed that my health had| same raven hue as her own. It was bound to- 
wonderfully improved, yet she insisted that I was | gether by a narrow ribbon, striped with a variety 
not yet equal to the fatigue that I must undergo. | of brilliant colors. 

But she more particularly dwelt upon the cireum-| “If you encounter robbers, as I fear you will 
stance of the Sierra being the rendezvous of a for-| do,” continued she, “ make no resistance ; but, in 
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a resolute manner, demand to be at once conducted 
to their chief—to Alonzo, and exhibit this token ; it 
will protect you.” 

I smiled at her earnestness, but expressed my 
grateful thanks, and pressing the Talisman gallantly 
to my lips, I deposited it in my vest, as I bade her 
adieu. I, however, considered that my pistol, 
which I had carefully loaded, would avail me more 
in any position of danger; but this I did not believe 
I was likely to fall into. 

I proceeded cheerily up the mountain, having 
ascertained that all the footpaths, in the direction 
pointed out, led to the hermitages, in one of which 
I intended to pass the early part of the night, and 
then start betimes, so as to reach the summit ata 
proper hour in the morning. It was late in the af- 
ternoon that I had toiled through a thickly-covered 
brush-wood track, which conducted me to a small 
open space. A path led across this to another 
wood. I followed it, and was advancing to alarge 
cork tree, standing at the entrance of the cover, 
when I perceived, protruding from behind it, the 
barrel of a gun levelled at me, and, on looking at- 
tentively around, several others were distinct to 
view. I could now have no doubt as to the profes- 
sion of the party into whose hands I was about to 
fall, and I felt at once how little avail, in this in- 
stance, my pocket-pistol could prove. Ina moment 
some one on the other side of the tree spoke. 

“ Stand fast on the spot where you now are !— 
Stir not an inch! Lay down on your face instantly, 
or you are a dead man !” 

Enforced as these commands were by the array 
of armed men, who emerged from their hiding 
places, there was no remedy, and I obeyed. I was 
soon surrounded by a numerous band. One man 
approached close to me, and ordered me to rise, 
which I did quickly enough, feeling much humili- 
ated at the grovelling posture I had been obliged to 
take. The robber, who I now met face to face, 
was anuncommonly handsome young man, dressed 
in the "singular but rather unbecoming costume of 
the Catalan peasantry. He evidently had the com- 
mand ; for, at his signal, the guns which were all 
directed at me ina threatening manner, were re- 
moved. 

“Who are you, my friend ?” demanded he. 

“Tam an Englishman,” I replied, “ bound to Las 
Hermitas, to pass the night.” 

«« Valgame Dios!” (God save me !) rejoined the 
bandit, with an“ Un Lordo Ingles!” (an English 
lord !) “ then you have some valuable watches, and 
plenty of money. Hand them to me!” 

I earnestly assured him that I was buta rambling 
English military officer, without even one watch, 
and with only a very few dollars in my possession. 

«So much the worse for you,” said he. “If you 
have no money, or cannot obtain any from Barce- 
lona as a ransom, there is but one way of proceed- 
ing, which is to shoot you through the head. He- 
retic as I am sure you are, we will give yo a few 
minutes to prepare yourself, and then you shall sup 
with the angels, or otherwise, as the case may be.” 

I did not at all admire the half-jest, half-earnest, 
tone in which these words were uttered, and I hear- 
tily wished I had taken the advice of my little bru- 
nette of the ian at Carmona, of whose token I now 
bethought myself. Producing the curiously bound 











up lock of hair, which I thrust forward towards 
the capitano, and assuming as much as I possibly 
could, an appearance of confidence I must confess 
I did not really feel, “« Conduct me to your chief,” 
said I. “If you be not he, I demand to be escorted 
at once to Don Alonzo. I have a communication 
of some consequence to make to him.” 

He regarded me for an instant with an expres- 
sion of amazement, and then looked at the token 
which he had snatched from my hand. 

“ Caramba !” exclaimed he,“ is itso? Has she 
given you the safeguard? Why should she interest 
herself for such as you? No matter—I have 
sworn.” 

These words, muttered in various tones, some- 
what reassured me. In a minute he motioned to 
the band; they immediately withdrew into the 
wood, except one man, for whoma signal had been 
made, and who loitered at a short distance from us. 

‘‘ Youare safe,’ said the chief tome. “I know 
not who you are, or why Marguerita should have 
given you this passport; but 1 have vowed to re- 
spect it, and I feel assured that she would not com- 
promise us by putting it into unwise hands, or allow 
a babbler to become possessed of our secret. You 
are at liberty to proceed, but as you may encounter 
others of my party, and thus be delayed, I will send 
one of my people with you asa guide. He will 
quit you to-night at Las Hermitas, but meet you 
again in the morning, and conduct you in safety to 
the vineyards at the lower part of the mountain, 
from whence you mustreturn alone to Puebla Car- 
mona.” 

“ You are an Englishman,” continued the robber 
after a short pause ; “I therefore know your word 
is of more value than a Frenchman’s oath. Pro- 
mise not only the strictest secrecy as to what has 
now occurred, but also that if you ever meet me 
again, under other circumstances, you will not give 
the smallest sign of recognition.” 

I did not hesitate a moment in making these pro- 
mises. Exchanging the Spanish adieus of “ Vaya 
usted en hora buena” (Good luck attend you,) and 
‘* Queda usted con Dios” (God be with you,) I parted 
from Alonzo. Accompanied by the man who had 
remained in sight, and who received his directions 
ina few brief commands whispered by the chief, 
I pursued my way tothe Hermitages. These I 
found to be twelve small grottues of crystalline 
spars, ornamented with hanging crests in the form 
of icicles, the entrances to the caves decorated 
with a variety of evergreens and odoriferous plants. 
A single hermit dwellsin each. I entered one of 
them, was received with cordiality by a venerable 
old man, and partook of his supper, consisting of 
wild fruit, boiled millet, and delicious spring water. 
My host also accommodated me with abed, formed 
of fragrant dried leaves, upon a heap of which was 
spread a coarse rug. I obtained a few hours’ sound 
sleep, and took leave of the hermit, placing upon 
the couch a dollar, which, although he observed, 
he did not object to. Not far from the cave I fell in 
with my robber-guide. I signified to him my desire 
to move upwards before we returned towards Car- 
mona. He nodded assent, and marched on before 
me. From one of the peaks of the mountain, al- 
though not from its highest point, I enjoyed a splen- 
did view of the sunrise, and then was conducted 
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down to the vineyards by my attendant, who took} young courtier, and soon she loved him. Their 
a very circuitous route, evidently avoiding all the) mutual affection was what might be expected be- 
usual paths. I endeavored several times to enter! tween two persons of fiery passions, and habits of 
into conversation with him, but in vain; he always) little self-control. It did not, therefore, remain long 
repulsed me, growling some few words in the Ca-| unperceived. The young man was advised to 
talan dialect, which I could not understand, and he | withdraw himself—but al! such cautions were vain 


firmly declined to receive the two dollars I offered | 
him when we parted. 

I proceeded direct to my fonda, refreshed myself} 
with a bath, and sat down to my meal with no false 
appetite, attended, of eourse, by Marguerita, who 
evinced much impatience to be made acquainted 
with the particulars of my journey, and why I had 
returned so soon. I recounted to her my adventure, 
expressing my sincere and grateful thanks for her 
valuable Talisman, without which I considered it 
not improbable but that I should have lost my life. 
Marguerita, however, vehemently assured me that 
Alonzo must have been entirely in jest on that 
point; but she adinitted I might have been stripped | 
and maltreated. 

“« You will not, lam sure, betray me,” continued 
she. “I need scarcely tell you that Alonzo is my 
lover—that Lam his affianced bride. He is a Va-| 





to youthful and favored passion. He remained.— 
At last he was seized and imprisoned, and after va- 
rious escapes, was finally thrown into a dungeon, 
where he was totally cut off from all communica- 
tion with the world, to which he was as if he had 
never been. During his first imprisonment, the 
princess had contrived to convey to him her as- 
surance of continued affection, and every allevia- 
tion which wealth could furnish to his lot. But after 
he was removed to the last place of his confine- 
ment, it was as if the tomb had closed over him for- 
ever. 

Let us shift the scene, and we see a woman tot- 
tering in premature old age ; her limbs have nearly 
lost their power; she can scarcely crawl the length 
of her room, and she cannot lift the one hand with- 
out the help of the other to raise it. Her eyes are 
distended, forced from their sockets, and nearly 


lenciqno. Had he been of the violent and jealous} }Jing. Her yoice is gone, and with it her fondness 
disposition of the Catalans, I dared not have aided | for the art to which it gave so much effect and beau- 
you; but he knows my truth, and justly confides in ‘ty. Her mind is equally altered. From one of 
me. He is about to give up his present dangerous | the most benevolent of human beings, she has be- 
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profession, in which he has been fortunate enough | 
to amass some doubloons. We are to goto Valen-| 
cia, where he has many relations, and we shall set 
up an inn there. If, in your travels, you visit that | 
city, you may possibly encounter us; but I feel se- 
cure in your discretion and honor. You will not) 
forget your promise. Remember, you must meet | 
my husband as an entire stranger.” 

Iremained afew more days in Puebla Carmona, 
and then returned to Barcelona. Idid not part) 
from Marguerita without repeating my acknow-| 


ledgements for her invaluable protection, and ex-| 
pressing my sincere wishes for her future happi-| 
ness and welfare. I also forced on her acceptance 
a small diamond ring, which, on my first arrival, | 
had several times attracted her notice. It was but | 
a poor return for the very important service she had | 


rendered me. WwW. M. 





A Sketch. 


A great and powerful king had a sister, distin- 


powers and cultivation of mind, and for a most 
amiable and benevolent disposition. She was re- 
markable, also, for a proficiency in those accom- 
plishments which throw such additional charms 
over female beauty and intellect. In music, espe- 
cially, she took excessive pleasure, and possessed 
extreme skill. She was the faverite of her brother, 
and was regarded with all that consideration which 
such favor gives in an absolute court. Youth, beau- 





ty, feeling, talent, power—all seemed joined to 
shower roses on her path, to give it all happiness. | 
But this was not to last. A young nobleman ap- 
peared at the court, who soon attracted universal 
attention. Peculiarly fitted to shine in such scenes, 
it was not long before his success (to use the word 
in its French signification,) became great and un- 
doubted. Among others, the princess admired the 








come to take delight only in the indulgence of a 
severity of temper amounting almost to rancour. 


She is seated in herchamber. The door opens, 
and aman enters. He is old and decrepit. His 
hair is snow-white. His form is bent nearly double. 
It is her lover. His hair has been whitened by 
intense and continued suffering, rather than by the 
work of time; his body has been doubled by the 
weight of the irons which it bore for ten years.— 
He was that time in solitary confinement, loaded 


| with heavy chains, and scrupulously debarred from 


the slightest mitigation of his condition, physical 
ormental. But many more years are now passed. 
The tyrant is dead and the lovers may meet. How 
would they have recognized each other? The gay 
cavalier, flushed with the pride of youthful beauty 
and general admiration, brilliant in present fortune, 
and anticipating still higher destiny, and the young 
princess, the lovely, the gifted, the worshipped— 
lappy in the affection of the man she loved, and 
high in hope of its ultimate crowning and accom- 


guished for extreme personal beauty, for great| plishment—these are now old, broken inhealth and 
in heart, and dropping into the grave through the 


accumulation of all earthly misery. Itis their first, 
their last, their only meeting. 

In this awful hour, (for so may it indeed be call- 
ed,) woman’s resolution, like woman’s love, proves 
superior to that of man. He has married during 
the long years of his banishment. She inquires 
concerning his children, their age, their names.— 
She asks the gift of one of them—one to be a 
daughter to her heart, to give her the feelings of a 
mother towards his child. They weep together, 
They part JQ see each other no more. 


This stofyis no fiction. It is one so well known 
that it is scarcely necessary to add that the princess 
Amelia, of Prussia, sister of Fredérick, called the 
Great, and Baron Trenck, are the hero and heroine 
of the piece. 
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A STRANGE NARRATIVE OF LADIES AND AN ELDERLY BACHELOR. 


——— 





In the thriving town of there was once a layer, they agreed to rent Woodland Vale, trees, 
large and commodious mansion, seated amidst a | flowers, and every thing else appertaining. Messrs. 
profusion of romantic trees, and known to the | Builder, Carpenter, and Bricklayer raised a great 
whole country round as “ Woodland Vale.” It outery against the admission of the Miss Pippins, 
had been occupied by a dashing Colonel of Hus- | and represented to the bachelor that the letting his 
sars and his young bride, to the taste of the latter of mansion to four unknown single ladies, would give 
whom the romantic cuaracter of the place was rise to scandal. But Tomkisson was not the surly 
ascribed. The Colonel, after the honeymoon, grew | fellow they took him to be; and he point blank 
tired of Woodland and love,—tired of his pretty declared that the Miss Pippins should have the 
and gentle bride, also, and marvelled how he came | house, let the world say what it pleased: and so the 
to make such a fuol of himself, as to commit such | Miss Pippins had it. 

a desperate thing as matrimony. He could noten-| Wow these Miss Pippins were four in number. 
dure the dull life they spent at Woodland Vale; | The eldest, Miss Sophia Matilda Pippin, wasa lady 
and although his “ young and blooming bride” ex- | who acknowledged to be fifty years; people said 
erted all her attractions, and made the best of all! she was a leetle older, but she declared that such 


her accomplishments, the Colonel grew sulky— reports were very false. Dulcibella Pippin was 


would not be amused—would not be happy; and, 
to please him, therefore, the establishment was 
broken up, and the family went to London, where 
the Colonel got ruined in less than six months, at 
the hazard-table, and, in six months more, hada 
bullet sent through him, in what they call, face- 
tiously enough, “ an afiairof honor,” though where 
the honor lies in sending a bullet through your 
friend’s thorax, or receiving one in your own, is to | 
us a mystery. But the Colonel was killed, and 

that is sufficient, and his beautiful bride broke her 

heart. Thus ended a marriage which at its outset | 
promised a world of happiness. 


Woodland Vale was put up at auction, and dis- | 
posed of to the highest bidder. The purchaser | 
was a gentleman of the old school, a “safe bind 
and safe find” bachelor, Mr. Jonathan 'Tomkisson, 
a gentleman who was said to be the surliest fellow 
in the town—a circumstance which the gossips 
ascribed to his having been “crossed in love” in | 
his youth: having lost the “dram of sweets,” he | 
had taken up “a pound of sorrow,” and had not 
used it atall. He had loved a little jilt, the daugh- 
ter of a half-pay officer, who preferred a spruce 
puppy of an ensign, and his small talk, to the sage, | 
prudent, and decorous Mr. Jonathan Tomkisson, 
and his large money-bags. The lady married in 
haste, to repent at leisure. Love and a cottage did 
very well for a time, but poverty put an extin- | 
guisher upon love one day, and the coitage became | 
too hot to hold the lady. The lady became misera- 
ble, and her disappointed lover very morose. No- 
body knew what became of the pair; they went. 
to America, and may have been swallowed by the | 
turbulent waves, or the Red Indians. Nothing was 
ever heard of them afterwards. 


Mr. Jonathan Tomkisson became the proprietor 
of Woodland Vale ; and, as he liked not romance, | 
he thought it would be well to cut dgwn all the 
trees, tear up all the flowers, and build upon the 
ground. But just as he was consulting with build- | 
ers, carpenters, and bricklayers about the matter, 
in came the Miss Pippins to the town, and, to the | 
great mortification of builder, carpenter, and brick- 


about forty-five ; Prudentia about forty-three ; and 
Patience Pippin, a merry little three-feet-high lady, 
would, laughing, say, nothing should induce her to 
deny /2r age, which was thirty-nine. They were 


_school-mistresses, that is to say, they kept a semi. 


nary for voung ladies, and “ taught the young idea 
how to shoot.” They had a good connexion in 


the neighborhood, and were, therefore, well to do 


inthe world. But, strange to say, while Mr. Toms 
kisson was regarded as a hater of women, the 
Miss Pippins were said to be haters of men! They 
treated the gentlemen with the greatest indiffe- 
rence: people said it was no wonder theynever got 
husbands; how could they, when they never look- 
ed ata man except to frown athim? Mr. Jona- 
than Tomkisson felt rather nettled at this: he ima- 
gined that nobody had a right to treat mankind with 


| indifference but himself; he considered noone else 
_could have cause for such surliness as he had; and 


whenever his four fair tenants passed him by with 
a look of scorn, he would feel very uncomfortable, 
and at Jength he ventured to call upon them to re- 
monstrate, and explain how the whole town rung 
with the matter. But, as if the Miss Pippins had 
a notion of what Mr. Jonathan Tomkisson had 
called about, they sent word to him by the servant, 
that unless his visit had reference to particular 
business, they must decline the honor of seeing 
him. 

“They are aset of fools!” cried Jonathan Tom- 


_kisson, and trotted back to his house again, with a 


laudable intention of giving his new tenants warn- 
ing at quarter-day. 


He told every body what he intended to do; and 
quarter-day coming on the following week, he 


wrote out a warning, and had given it into his ser- 


vant’s hands to’ convey to the ladies, when their 
messenger arrived with the rent. Jonathan Tom- 
kisson looked at the money, and then cast his eyes 
upon the warning: “ This looks well,” said he to 
himself, looking at the sovereigns on the table ;— 


but then he had told every body that he meant to 


turn the old maids out of his house, and therefore 
ke sent off his servant with the warning and a sigh. 
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But what was Jonathan’s surprise when a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, in green spectacles, waited 
upon him, onthe part of the Miss Pippins, to make 
inquiry respecting the strange determination of 
their landlord. 


“‘[come on the part of the ladies, as tneir friend,” 
said the gentleman in green spectacles. 

“ As their friend!” cried Jonathan Tomkisson ; 
“ you—a man!—their friend! My good gentle- 
man, do you mean what you say or not ?” 


‘‘T mean,” said the unknown in greens, “ pre- 
cisely what I say. Iam the friend of the Miss 
Pippins.” 

« Then let them stay,” replied Jonathan, “ since 
they have a respect for some thing in the shape of 
a man.” 

The gentleman in green spectacles went his 
way, and nothing more was seen of him by Jona- 
than fora month. "T'was then that the Miss Pip- 
pins appeared in deep mourning, and, to the aston- 
ishment of the town, Miss Sophia Matilda was 
seen arm-in-arm with the unknown gentleman in 
greens! Here was food for the gossips! Miss 
Sophia Matilda, who ever looked as cross at a man 
asa bear at a crocodile, was beheld, with unfur- 
rowed brow, walking complacently, arm-in-arm, 





likely that some few others were of that gentle- 
man’s opinion. 

But murder will out, and mystery, too. It 
chanced one bright sun-shiny morning that a beau- 
tiful new travelling carriage was observed at the 
gate of Woodland Vale, and, of course, inquiry 
was set on foot to know to whom it belonged. The 
color was dark green, and four beautiful bay horses, 
richly caparisoned, were attached to it. After it 
had stood at the gate for about half an hour, a car- 
riage came rattling up the avenue, and the horses 
were decorated with white ribbons, and the coach- 
man wore an immense white bow at his breast. 
All the men and women then assembled raised a 
loud “hurrah!” although they did not know the 
precise meaning of what they were hurrahing 
about. They knew it was a wedding, but who 
were the parties? Ay, as Hamlet says, “ that was 
the question.” Every body ran off to the church 
as fast as their legs could carry them; and when 
they got there, they found at the altar their amiable 
friend, Mr. Jonathan Tomkisson, and the merry 
little Patience Pippin, a newly-made happy pair. 

The secret was then allowed to transpire. The 
Miss Pippins had great expectations from an 
old aunt, who abhorred the men, and threatened 
her nieces to cut them off with a shilling, if they 


with a gentleman in spectacles ! Folks all cried dared to marry. But Miss Sophia Matilda, in the 


out upon the hypocrite, all except Jonathan Tom- 
kisson, who liked his tenants all the better for it, 
and was, moreover, marvellously well pleased, 
when he heard that the painter was engaged on 
the following day, to add to the great blue and gold 
board over the gateway of Woodland Vale, the 
significant addition of “Company” to the Miss 
Pippins’ name. “ The Miss Pippins and Com- 
pany”, therefore, ran the words ; and now people 
were more perplexed than ever: could the gentle- 
man in green spectacles be the “ Company” al- 
luded to, and the husband of one of the ladies ?— 
and if so, of which one? Nobody knew, and no- 
body appeared to know anything of the matter but 
Jonathan Tomkisson, between whom and the gen- 
tleman in green spectacles an intimacy sprung up, 


very spirit of contradiction, took unto herself a 
spouse, the gentleman in green spectacles, who 
had filled the situation of writing-master in her se- 
minary, and for obvious reasons the marriage was 








andthe old bachelor would be seen walking with 
the unknown of the Miss Pippins’ establishment, 
and often would he spend his evenings there ; and 
at length, strange to say, the sourness of the old 
bachelor wore off, and a marvellous change came 
over him. He who had been the most sullen man 
in the town, was now the most cheerful ; he shook 
hands familiarly with all his acquaintances; he 
even laughed and joked with the young ladies, as 
he did in the days of his youth; and people said— 
“O rare Jonathan Tomkisson !—what a change !”’ 
Jonathan Tomkisson began to dress sprucer than 
he had been accustomed to for many years; he 
chose gayer colors for his clothes, and, to the con- 
sternation of his tailor, ordered them to be made 
after the latest fashion. He discarded buckles from 
his shoes, threw away his old walking-stick, and 
wore kid gloves. All this was enough to frighten 
the little town of Some folks said that poor 
Jonathan Tomkisson was going mad—others, that 
he was going in love; but they all agreed that he 
made a great fool of himself ;—all, do we say ?— 
no, all did not think so. The gentleman in the 





kept a secret, and the Miss Pippins appeared to 
hate the gentlemen to-please their aunt, until the 
good old prejudiced lady died, and then the Miss 
Pippins had no longer any reason to conceal the fact 
of there being another partner in their establish- 
ment; and then the good little Patience had no 
cause to refuse the offer made to her by the fasci- 
nating bachelor, Mr. Jonathan Tomkisson. 
Patience is now the goddess of the happy Mr. 
Tomkisson’s household, and the firm of the «« Miss 
Pippins and Company” flourisheth according to its 
deservings. 








Youthful Fancies. 
By Louisa P. Smith. 


Ou! youth’s gay deams are witching things, 
And falser still than fair ; 

Fragile harps of a thousand strings, 
Sound of the summer air. 


What are they like to?—The song of a bird, 
In summer only known ; 
The voice of music—a meeting word,— 


Things bright and quickly flown.— 


The farewell beams of the setting sun, 
So beautiful in parting; 

The feeling woke by a song just done ; 
Light through waters darting.— 


The rainbow in June ; the rising moon ; 
The buds of infant spring: 
Oh! youth’s gay dreams are witching things, 

















green spectacles did not think so, and it is most 


That fly on a chainless wing. 
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, THE SEVEN BROTHERS. 


A TALE. 


——— 


3 Tae Lady Dona Lambra was sitting at a case-;| ‘By Heaven!” cried Gonzalez, “this injury 
? : ment that overlooked the garden. She was in a| hath been devised by thee, false Lady Dona Lam- 
5 thoughtful attitude, and appeared indulging in the | bra; the slave would never have dared to commit a 
deepest meditations. On her countenance there | so desperate an act: besides, his seeking refuge 
was nought indicative of that pleasure and tranquil-| with his mistress clearly proves that my surmises 
lity which are expected to illumine the features of| are just. But the wretch shall not escape his pun- 
a lady during the joyous continuance of her mar-| ishment.” 
riage festivities, for the nuptials of Dona Lambra| The seven brothers now rushed sword in hand 
with Ruy Velazquez, Lord of Villaren, had been | towards Dona Lambra, who, in a tone of fierceness 
celebrated at Burgos, a few days since, with the | and anger, cried out,— 
greatest pomp and magnificence. But the lady did| « Beware, Sirs! for what ye attempt in haste, 
not wear the smiling aspect of a happy bride. Was | may be repented at leisure. Keep aloof! this man 
her husband an object of dread, or dislike to her? | js under my protection; and any harm which may 
No! this had been a union of inclination as well | fall upon his head shall be esteemed a direct insult 
as of policy. Her emotion had been roused by a) offered to my person.” ic. | 
supposed insult; and the schemes which occupied| = « Lady,” exclaimed the brothers, with one ac- 
her mind were those of dark and signal revenge. | cord, « you threaten in vain, for the craven shall ay 
The palace of the Lord of Villaren was crowded | die.” ane 
with visiters, and in his extensive grounds various} The attendant sought for protection in the very 
sports and games of strength and agility were car-| folds of Dona Lambra’s flowing garments. But 
ried on. But the lady, in whose honor all this was | even that sanctuary the enraged brothers had no 
done, took no delight in the general rejoicings. Her | idea of respecting. Despite of the attendant’s 
dark, piercing eyes were often bent towards a| piercing cries, and his lady’s threats, Gonzalez vac 
group of young and gallant cavaliers, and, in| dragged the culprit by the hair from the refuge he 
glances of deepest anger, proclaimed the horrid had taken. The wretch was then speedily put to 
workings of her mind. The cavaliers who in so | death—he was literally covered with wounds, and 
painful a manner attracted the notice of Dona/| his blood spirting stained the bridal robes of Dona 
Lambra, were seven brothers, sons of Don Gon-| Lambra,—a fearful omen, in sooth, but one which BP 
zalo Bustos, Lord of Salas de Lara, and related by | the seven Infants of Lara heeded not at the time, 
blood to Ruy Velasquez. They had excited the | so intent were they on the gratification of their re- 
wrath of his lady, by a circumstance which, though | venge. 
apparently of slight import, led in the sequel,to; The confusion which followed the sanguinary 





the most disastrous results. When the nuptial re-| scene, drew to the spot many cavaliers, and, among ; 
tinue was proceeding to church, a trifling quarrel | others, came Ruy Velasquez, the husband of the ah 
arose between Alvar Sanchez, the bride’s cousin, | lady. £. 
and Gonzalez, the youngest of the seven brothers,} ‘Ah! my Lord!” she exclaimed, in bitterness, 

the Infants of Lara. The difference, by the inter-| “see the affront committed on us by these false fj 


position of the friends of both parties, was soon | brothers, If thou hast the feelings of a man, they 
adjusted ; but Dona Lambra, a haughty and vin-} must, ere long, receive the guerdon due to this out- 
dictive lady, considered herself deeply injured, and | rage.” 

from that moment resolved to seek an opportunity| The Seven Brothers sent forth a loud laugh of 
of revenge :—this object it was which now drew a| scorn, and wiping their weapons, still reeking with G 
gloom over her fair brow. the blood of their victim, turned away, paying no 
regard to the fierce indignation which they had 
produced. When the first ebullition of wrath had 
abated, the Lord of Villaren and his exasperated 
bride began calmly to deliberate on the means of 
pursuing the most signal revenge. ‘The first im- 
pulse of Ruy Velazquez was to invite six of the 
most gallant and brave of his friends and kinsmen, 
and then send a challenge to the brothers. This 
was certainly the more manly and honorable way 
of proceeding ; but Dona Lambra dissuaded her 
lord from such thoughts, by urging the uncertainty 
of a vengeance prosecuted in this manner. : 


The lady, no longer able to restrain her rancor- 
ous sensations, instructed one of her menials to go 
and insult the brothers. The method hit upon for 
this purpose, was one of the most degrading that 
could be offered to a knight at that period. It con- 
sisted in filling and soaking a raw cucumber with 
blood, and throwing it at the obnoxious individual. 
This was considered the greatest possible affront to 
aman of gentle birth. The menial, confiding in 
the protection of his mistress, readily proceeded to 
fulfil her wishes. He approached the Infants of 
Lara, and, taking aim, hurled the disastrous em- 
blem of affront at Gonzalez. The brothers were| ‘Those base men,” she fiercely exclaimed, “ de- 
struck with astonishment and indignation at the| serve not to be treated like true and noble cava- f 
deed, and turned fiercely upon the offender, who, | liers,—their act renders them worthy of the chas- ) 
now trembling and disconcerted, fled to his mistress | tisement that would be dealt to the meanest felon. 
for shelter. No, my lord, not arms, but stratagem, must be em- 
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ployed i in this fatal business. Besides, would it be 


|deliver his despatches, than he was violently se- 


just to expose your valuable life, and the lives of | cured, and thrown into confinement. He felt high- 


your brave kinsmen, against such recreants asthese | 
detested Infants ? No! let them meeta retribution | 
in accordance with the foulness of their deed.” 


The Lord of Villaren suffered himself to be per- | 
suaded by the argments, or rather importunities of 


his lady, and determined to follow her advice.— 


ily indignant at this abominable act; but, alas! “he 
had no means of redress, and was obliged to devour 
his vexation in cheerless solitude. ‘The Moorish 
king was not barbarous enough to comply with the 
wishes of Ruy Velazquez, to their fullest extent.— 
'The life of Gonzalo was spared, though at the 


There was something specious in the words of | same time his eternal exile from his country and 


Dona Lambra, which, added to the blind indigna- | | 
tion of Ruy Velazquez, made it no difficult matter | 


to induce that cavalier to enter into schemes of re- 


venge unworthy of a nobleman. Deceit, one of 


the most detestable of paltry arts, was the means 
resorted to under the present circumstances; but 
as there isalways a more gentle name for the worst 
vices, deceit, in this instance, acquired the appella- 


tion of policy. The Lord of Villaren, feigning | 


great concern for the unfortunate occurrences 


which had marked his wedding, sent to Gonzalo | 


Bustos de Lara a message, testifying his sincere 


wishes to see this disagreement amicably ar- | 


ranged, and the two noble families living on the 
same cordial terms as before. The Lord of Lara, 
believing that the message was sent in perfect sin- 
cerity, most willingly acceded to his treacherous 
enemy’s request. He signified his sorrow for the 
impetuous conduct of his sons, and even went so 
far as to counsel the Infants to keep a better watch 


on their passions for the future. The Lord of Vil- | 


laren then gave a banquet, and a reconciliation, 
most cordial in appearance, took place between the | 
parties. Dona Lambra embraced young Gonzalez, | 
who was the most obnoxious of the seven brothers ; 
and every thing proceeded from this moment as if | 
nothing had happened to irritate the families against 
each other. 

Some time was suffered to elapse in this manner, 


after which Ruy Velasquez sought the father ofthe 


seven Infants, with the object of imparting to him 
an affair of importance. 

“ My noble friend, Don Gonzalo,” he said, “ no- 
thing can more strikingly prove the sincerity of my | 


esteem for you, and the high opinion I entertain of | 


your worth, than my intrusting to your care the 
fulfilment of a mission of the greatest consequence 


to me. You are aware that the Moorish king of | 


Cordova owes me a large sum of money. This 
sum no one could be more competent to claim from 
the infidel than Gonzalo Bustos de Lara; his vir- 
tues and his talents offer the surest tokens of suc- 
cess in the negotiation. This embass¥,I am sen- 
sible, you will the more willingly undertake, as 
that money I destine as a dowry to my sister Dona 
Urraca, whom, in order to strengthen the ties of 
amity that bind our families, I should like to see 
betrothed to your eldest son. 


home was resolved upon. Nevertheless, the Moor 
sent to inform the Lord of Villaren that his desires 
had been fulfilled, and that henceforth he would 
“never again be tormented with the sight of his 
enemy. 

| ‘The ferocious Ruy Velazquez and his unworthy 
spouse felt highly gratified at this intelligence, and 
secure in the enjoyment of part of their revenge, 

now turned their thoughts towards the prosecution 
of it as regarded the seven brothers. The young 
cavaliers were, for a considerable period of time, 

kept in total ignorance of the fate of their sire.— 
They began to think that his sojourn at Cordova 
was protracted too long, and the most unfavorable 
'surmises troubled their minds. It was, indeed, 
| strange that no news should be received from Gon- 
-zalo Bustos, and more strange still, that not one of 
| those retainers, who had accompanied him in his 
mission, should have returned to Castile. Very se- 
rious alarms were now excited in the bosoms of the 
Infants of Lara. They gave hints of setting out 
to Cordova to inquire the fate of their father; and 
the cruel Lord of Villaren thought this opportunity 
| higitly favorable to the furtherance of his revenge- 
‘ful schemes. 

| With looks of deep sorrow and indignation, he 
| one day approached the anxious sons, and in an 
jagitated tone of voice began to unfold the most 
| disastrous information. 

“Alas! my noble youths,” he said, “how 
| weighty is my misfortune in being obliged to com- 
|municate such melancholy intelligence! The fute 
of my good friend, your illustrious parent, is at 
ile ngth ascertained. 

“Lord of Villaren,” cried one of the Infants, 
|‘ what means this agitation?) Explain quickly this 
|dread mystery.” 

After some hesitation, the false Lord proceeded. 
| «Would to Heaven I had never thought of so 
fatal an embassy! It has cost me my best friend, 
and that too, without even attaining my object.— 
Your noble father has been treacherously slain by 
the barbarous King of Cordova. This avaricious 
infidel, unwilling to pay the sum which he owes 
‘me, has, no doubt, sacrificed my excellent friend, 
jon account of the warmth with which he must 
have urged the justice of my claim. But the base 
murder ‘of the gallant Gonzale Bustos shall be 


Gonzalo Bustos did not hesitate to charge him- | amply avenged, “and for each drop of his, streams 


self with the false Lord’s commission. He made 


of Moorish blood shall flow. My brave Infants, 


ready for his departure; and having received a | ‘we must now prepare for war; go, summon your 
letter written in the Arabic tongue for the king of | retainers, and get your armour ready, for ere three 
Cordova, in afew days set out for that court, at- | ‘days be passed, we must be on our march towards 
tended by a very slender retinue. In this treache- | Cordova. 

rous letter, Ruy Velazquez requested the Moor to | | The astonishment of the seven brothers at the 
put the bearer to death, adding, that this act would | news of their father’s untimely doom, wasas great 
cancel the debt which the unfortunate Don Gon- | as their affliction was intense. They gave full 
zalo was sent torequire. No sooner did the Lord | credence to the Lord of Villaren’s version of the 
of Lara present himself in the Moorish court, and | story, and never suspected that the least alloy of 
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treachery was mingled with the feelings which he 
exhibited. On the contrary, grateful for the eager- 
ness which he evinced to chastise the atrocity of 
the Moor, they showed great deference to his com- 
mand, and expressed their willingness tofollow his 
advice in every respect. After this, in a mood of 
sorrow and wrath, the Infants quitted Ruy Velaz- 
quez, and applied themselves to get every thing in 
readiness for their hostile expedition against the 


Moorish King. 

Dona Lambra, exulting in the success of her di- 
abolical plans, lost no opportunity of strengthening 
her husband in his wicked resolves, and was 
equally assiduous in adopting that line of conduct 
towards the infants which was best calculated to 
remove the slightest shadow of suspicion. Thus, 
with the greatest cordiality, did the executioners 
and their victims labor conjointly to accomplish the 
destruction of the latter. The Lord of Villaren’s 
schemes were as cowardly as they were cruel. It 
was planned that, at the approach of the Moor, 
Ruy Velazquez, with all his followers, should 
abandon the Infants, that they might be unmerci- 
fully sacrificed by their enemies. The King of 
Cordova was secretly apprised, that, if his army 
took the field, it would obtain an easy and decisive 
victory. 

Moors and Christians now prepared for battle.— 
The seven Infants collected about two hundred de- 
voted followers, who, though few in number, were 
a formidable host in themselves. Besides, as the 
Lord of Villaren had promised to bring two thou- 
sand well-equipped warriors to the contest, they 
felt confident in the possession of a force almost 
sufficient to ensure success. The day of departure 
arrived, when, burning with the thirst of vengeance 
and elate with the hopes of victory, the Infants of 
Lara, attended by their followers, drew up in front 
of the Lord of Villaren’s palace. The army soon 
put itself in motion, and, after marching for some 
days, at length came in sight of the Moors, who 
presented a most fearful array. The King of Cor- 
dova, justly conceiving that the promises of a trai- 
tor might be as fallacious on one side as another, 
had prudently resolved to bring into the field as 
great a power as he could collect; and trust for the 
hopes of victory, more to the exertions of his own 
men, than to the plotting of his iniquitous ally.— 
Under the command, therefore, of the most expe- 
rienced and bravest leaders, he sent to meet the 
Castilians a force at least double that which they 
could produce. 


The sight of this superiority in the enemy did 
not, however, dishearten the Infants of Lara. To 
their impetuous courage and thirst of vengeance, 
no obstacle appeared insurmountable. They were 
eager for an engagement, and Ruy Velazquez pro- 
mised that the Moors should be attacked on the 
morrow. But among the followers of the seven 
brothers there was an old man, who, instead of ex- 
hibiting looks of hope, constantly preserved on his 
countenance a most desponding and ominous ex- 
pression. This individual, though apparently of 
subordinate rank, seemed to be treated with great 
confidence and affection by the Infants. To this 
privilege he had a just claim, since he was their 
foster-father, and had always been distinguished for 
4 


the warmth of his devotion towards the family of 
Gonzalo Bustos. 

Nuno Salido—for such was the name of the faith- 
ful retainer—on the night previous to the battle, 
came secretly to the Infants, and with much emo- 
tion advised them to decline the contest, and com- 
mence a speedy retreat into Castile. 

“ Heaven forgive thee, Nuno Salido!” said the 
eldest of the brothers. ‘Canst thou really coun- 
sel such dastardly conduct to the Infants of Lara, 
upon an occasion too, when they are impelled to 
the field by the most sacred cause? Fie! if age 
hath chilled the blood in thy veins, attempt not to 
damp the ardor of our youthful spirits. If thou 
tremblest for thy life, return to Castile: no one 
will oppose thy secession from the approaching 
contest: but to dissuade the Infants of Lara from 
their glorious enterprise, is an undertaking full of 
madness and destitute of hope.” 

“Alas! my children,” quoth the sorrowing old 
man, “ ye do no justice to my sentiments. It is no 
apprehension for my life that induces me to speak 
thus. My days must now be few ; but were they 
sti]l as numerous as blooming youth could promise, 
1 am not such a craven as to spare them in a good 
cause.” 

“What then has prompted your expressions of 
fear ?” inquired Gonzalez. 

“To your generous and unsuspecting nature,” 
resumed Nuno Salido, “ the idea of treason is re- 
volting; and being yourselves incapable of the 
crime, your hearts refuse to suspect it in another. 
I am old, and sad experience has taught me to dis- 
trust the world, and to look with a natural jealousy 
upon most of the actions of men. Trust me, my 
noble children, there is no faith, no sincerity in the 
friendship of the false Lord of Villaren. Ihave 
watched him carefully, and there are too many 
signs of duplicity in his words and looks, to letme 
put implicit trust in bis actions. Besides, I have 
had an awful dream, which portends a dreadful 
catastrophe to the house of Gonzalo Bustos de 
Lara, if the battle of the morrow should unfortu- 
nately take place.” 

The brothers treated the fears of their foster-fa- 
ther with indifierence, and his expostulations were 
totally thrown away. They ascribed to the timid- 
ity and the suspicious nature of old age, that cau 
tion which was in reality the offspring of prudence 
and affection. They accordingly prepared them- 
selves for the ensuing contest with undiminished 
resolution, and equal expectation of success. 

With the first rays of the morn, the Castilians 
had assumed their arms. They advanced gallantly 
to the charge, and the Moors prepared to resist 
them with the same fearless spirit. Ruy Velazquez 
rode near the infants, and congratulated them on 
the approaching opportunity of fully revenging the 
death of their father. The seven brothers, with 
their faithful followers, took their station in front of 
the army, and calling loudly on the protection of 
Santiago, rushed impetuously against the enemy: 
It was at this crisis that the fears of Nuno Salico 
were verified, and the deep treachery of Ruy Ve- 
lazquez fully confirmed. No sooner did this base 
lord behold the gallant brothers closely engaged 
with the Maers, than, instead of supporting their 





efforts, he gave the signal of retreat to his men, and 
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the whole Castilian army retired from the contest. | 
Nuno Salido uttered a groan of agony, and the Sa- 
racens, now certain of success, surrounded the 
devoted victims with the whole power of their 
army. The Infants with horror perceived the 
treachery ; but it was too late to effect a retreat. 

“Ah! we are betrayed !” cried one, “we must 
fall; but let our death be as honorable, as our lives 
have been unimpeachable.” 

They fought with the courage of desperation.— 
Many a Moor that day felt the vigor of their arms. 
All were astonished at the undaunted spirit that 
animated them. Their two hundred followers were 
actuated by the same noble and heroic feelings ; 
there was not a single man among the gallant troop 
who thought of abandoning the ill-fated brothers, 
in order to save himself. But whatcould the valor 
of two hundred men do against the overpowering 
force of four thousand ? The contest raged fiercely, 
though the number of combatants visibly decreased. 
The troop of devoted Christians was becoming 
smaller—cavalier after cavalier fell covered with 
wounds, and died with a spirit worthy of a more 
prosperous fate. Two of the brothers had already 
bitten the dust ; but the sight of their lifeless corpses 
stretched bleeding on the ground, instead of damp- 
ing the fierce resolution of the survivors, served 
only to increase their intrepidity, and stimulate 
them to fresh exertions. The savage Moors, 
ashamed that the contest should remain so long un- 
decided, redoubled their vigorous attacks, and after 
a long disputed, though unequal combat, acquired | 
a complete triumph. The seven Infants of Lara, | 
together with Nuno Salido, were stretched lifeless | 
on the scene of strife, and most of their gallant | 
troop shared the same melancholy butglorious fate ; 





the Infants of Lara, his unfortunate sister was 
brought to bed of a son, and shortly after she was 
privately strangled. The life of the son was, 
however, for the present spared, not through any 
feelings of pity, but because he might prove the 
means of increasing the torments preparing for his 
wretched father. The King received the sangui- 
nary present of the seven heads with a ferocious 
joy ; and he now arranged a plan of revenge truly 
diabolical. He ordered a magnificent banquet to 
be prepared, and pretending to be softened by the 
miseries which Gonzalo had suffered in his horrid 
dungeon, since the secret of his amours was known, 
he ordered the prisoner to be unshackled and 
brought into his presence. When the Lord of Lara 
appeared before him, he pretended that he was 
disposed to grant him his freedom, in censideration 
of his many troubles and sorrows, and in compli- 
ance with the dying request of his sister. He then 
invited him to the banquet which he bad caused to 
be made ready, 

Gonzalo Bustos, completely ignorant both of the 
fate of his sons and of that of his mistress, whom 
he supposed to have died a natural death, saw no 
reason to doubt the Moor’s sincerity, and expressed 
himself in words of deep gratitude for his generous 
determination. Full, therefore, of the most flatter- 
ing hopes, he followed the King into the banquet- 
hall. The preparations for the feast were splendid. 
The eyes of Gonzalo were dazzled by the profusion 
of gold and precious stones, with which the con- 
vivial board was ornamented. When tbe guests 
had taken their seats, the King ordered the covers 
of some dishes in the middle of the table to be re- 
moved. A sight of horror was presented to the 
eyes of the company; the dishes contained seven 


the rest, some thirty in number, were made prison-| bloody heads—the eyes wide open, in the fixed 


ers, and nota single man escaped to carry back | 
| The King turned to Gonzalo Bustos, and, pointing 


the news of this disastrous tragedy. 


stare of death; the hair clotted with gore and dust. 


The leader of the Moors now ordered the heads | to the frightful spectacle, said in a tone of savage 


of the seven Infants of Lara to be severed from | exultation, 


their bodies, that they might, according to the es 


barous usage of those times, be presented to the 
King as a trophy. 


army retraced their steps to Cordova. 


This order was speedily exe-| 
cuted; and carrying the bleeding trophies of their | 
victory on the points of long spears, the conquering | 
/a moment on the gory heads, uttered a wild shriek 


At this court, various interesting events had taken | 


‘‘ Look, Gonzalo, look well! Behold the ban- 
quet which the King of Cordova has prepared for 
thee. Does it not excite thy wonder and admira- 
tion 7” 

The unfortunate Lord of Lara, having gazed for 


of dismay. Notwithstanding the mangled state of 


place since Gonzalo Bustos was first confined in| those sanguinary trophies, the wretched Gonzalo 


prison. 


been considerably ameliorated. 


| 
! 


The Moorish King had relented some- | 
what of his severity. and the lot of the captive had | ceive the eyes of a father? 
His misfortunes | powerful, so intense as to awaken a sentiment of 


soon recognized them; for what in nature can de- 
His agony was so 


attracted the pity of a Moorish maiden, the sister | pity even in the vindictive heart of the Moor. Gon- 


of the King, and the tender sentiment was soon 
matured into a deeper feeling. A mutual attach- 
ment ensued, which, though kept with rigorous se- 
crecy in the first stages, could not elude detection 
inthe end. The suspicions of the Moorish King 
were ultimately confirmed, and his rage was equal 
to his astonishment at the conduct of his sister. He 





only waited for the offspring of her guilty weakness 
to be born, to put the helpless Princess to death ; 
Gonzalo Bustos, together with his guiltless child, 
were reserved for some more terrible fate, the plan- 
ning of which now engrossed every thought in the | 
mind of the cruel Moor. 

On the very day that he received the news of 
the signal victory obtained by his lieutenants over | 


{ 





zalo Bustos was carried almost senseless to his 
prison, where his incoherent Janguage and de- 
meanor soon gave evidence, that the anguish of his 
mind had been fatal to his reason. The King, re- 
lenting at the sight of this overwhelming calamity, 
resolved to pursue his vengeance no farther. He 
spared the life of his infant nephew to whom he 
became insensibly attached. Mudarra—for such 
was the name given to the child—was allowed a 
free intercourse with his wretched parent, who, 
about two years after the horrid banquet, was libe- 
rated from prison, and permitted to wander about 
the halls and gardens of the palace in a state of 
gloomy idiotey. / 

Despite, however, of the miserable state of his 








‘wretched Lord of Lara, when addressing his son. 
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mind, he enjoyed some lucid intervals, during which 
he lost no opportunity of speaking to Mudarra on a | 
subject which absorbed his every faculty. Gonzalo 
had been made acquainted with the base atrocities | 
of the Lord of Villaren; and the details of these 
dreadful events were strongly dwelt upon by the | 





Meantime Mudarra grew, and gave early evidence 
of those great qualities which were to distinguish 
his future career. He had scarcely attained his 
twentieth year when his father, worn by continual 
and hopeless sotrow, descended to the grave. His 
dying injunctions were carefully treasured up in| 
the bosom of young Mudarra, who made a sacred | 
vow to fulfil them even at the cost of his life. 





Two years more elapsed, when Mudarra, con- | 
sidering himself capable of the boldest underta- | 
king, resolved to depart for Castile, and seek out 
the murderer of his father and brothers. He im- 
parted his determination to those faithful Castilians 
who had been made prisoners in the engagement 
which proved so fatal to the Infants, and whom a 
feeling of devotedness to Gonzalo Bustos had in- 
duced to remain at Cordova, notwithstanding the 
liberty which the Moorish king had granted them 
to depart for their country. The Castilians having 
applauded the intentions of young Mudarra, and 
sworn to follow his destinies to the last breath, 
quitted Cordova under the command of this spirit- 
ed boy, and advanced boldly into the bosom of 
Castile. 

They made no secret of the object of their com- 
ing, and the chivalrous nature of their enterprise 
soon drew all the adherents and retainers of the 
family of Gonzalo Bustos to their standard. This 
determined band was further strengthened by the 
liberal supplies sent by Dona Sancha, the widow- 
ed mother of the seven Infants, who had anxiously 
awaited an opportunity of avenging the dreadful 
fate of her sons. Besides this, the Count of Cas- 
tile pledged his word that he would not interfere in 
the quarrel, but suffer the two parties to settle it as 
they might. 

Ruy Velazquez, at the rumor of the near ap- 
proach of his enemy, advanced to meet him, and 
an engagement soon took place, in which he was 
complely defeated, notwithstanding the superiority 
of his forces, and compelled to retreat hastily to 
Burgos. Thither he was closely pursued by the 
implacable Mudarra, who, upon his arrival, sent a 
challenge to the foe of his father, to meet him in 
single combat. The Lord of Villaren laughed 
scornfully at the presumption of the Moorish bas- 
tard, as he called him, and contemptously declined 
the contest. 

« By the rood!” he cried, “this passes all cre- 
dence; here is a renegade—a bastard of Moorish 
woman born—an unknown churl, come to beard 
the Lord of Villaren in his very palace!” 


Dona Lambra counselled the old way of remov- 
ing their enemies, but the trick was too stale to suc- 
ceed, and Ruy Velazquez, little aware of the dan- 
gers to which such carelessness exposed him, took 
no farther notice of the threats of young Mudarra. 
One day, when returning from the chase alone, 
having left his companions far behind, he was sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of a stranger, | 














who rapidly approached him. He soon, however, 
recognized his inveterate foe. 

“What! the base renegade here again ?—Be- 
gone, miscreant! or the sound of my bugle shall 
call hither those who will chastise your insolence. 
Begone, I say! Let my sight be no more offended 
by your odious presence.” 

“Your wish, proud Sir, may perchance be fulfill- 


ed,” said Mudarra, in a sarcastic tone, “ for you or 


I must be a lifeless corpse ere many moments be 
elapsed.” 

“ Thou darest not raise thy arm against me.” 

“Put yourself on your guard,” replied the young 
warrior. ‘My resolution is fixed—draw your 
weapon, unless you mean to be slain without at- 
tempting a defence.” 

The Lord of Villaren was startled at the daunt 
less perseverance of his rancorous foe; yet he 
could not persuade himself that he would venture 
to attack him if he refused to fight. 

In an imperious voice he again exclaimed— 
“ Avaunt, thou detested bastard! Insult no longer 
the noble cavaliers of Castile.” Mudarra answer- 
ed his arrogant language with noble disdain ;— 

“TI behold the disgrace of thy lineage! with joy 

I behold thee, thou murderer !” answer’d the boy. 

“The bastard you curse, you behold him in me; 

But his brethers’ avenger that bastard shall be. 


Draw! for I am the renegade’s offspring—Mudarra; 
We shall see who inherits the life-bleod of Lara!’ 


Mudarra then fiercely attacked the Lord of Vil- 
laren, who, despite of his skill inarms, was soon 
stretched on the ground, a corpse. 

“ Oh, my sire !—oh, my slaughtered brothers !’’ 
cried Mudarra, “ye are partly avenged ; but the 
tigress, the female fury who was the primary cause 
of your misfortunes and untimely end, is still alive. 
My duty is not yet fulfilled.” 

He hurried to Burgos, and summoning all the 
friends and relatives of his family to a meeting, 
asked their advice respecting the most desirable 
way of proceeding, with regard to the cruel Dona 
Lambra. Opinions were divided. Some thought 
that she should be immured in a dungeon, and 
starved to death. Others, that she should have her 
eyes put out, and be kept in confinement to the end 
of her days. Nota few were for burning her alive ; 
and many proposed that she should be stoned to 
ceath. But though there was such a diversity as to 
the means, all concurred in the opinion, that some 
barbarous punishment or other ought to be inflicted 
on the wretched Dona Lambra. 

After much deliberation, it was determined that 
the victim should be brought out very early in the 
morning, stoned to death, then burned, and her 
ashes scattered in the air. The assembled parti- 
zans of Mudarra next devoted their thoughts to the 
accomplishment of their barbarous purpose. Night 
came, and more than three hundred men assumed 
their arms, to be ready, in case the friends of Dona 
Lambra should attempt any defence of her person. 
When all the city was buried in awful silence, 
Mudarra, and about a dozen of the most devoted 
of his party, began to distribute their men about 
the streets along which the victim was to pass; 
and having taken these precautions, and perceiving 
that every thing seemed to favor his horrid purpose, 
he advanced with his stanch adherents, to the man- 
sion of Dona Lambra. 
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The terror of the unfortunate woman, when she 
was siariled from her sleep by the presence of her 
enemy, was expressed in the wildest manner. She 
soon perceived that she had no mercy to expect 
from Mudarra ; and the utter desolation of her state 
filled her heart with the keenest agony. She how- 
ever endeavored to avert her doom, by appealing 
to the manly feelings of her foes. Her pride and 
haughtiness fled, and she humbled hersel. to an ab- 
ject and supplicating posture. But it wasin vain. 

“« No, tigress !” fiercely shouted Mudarra, expect 
not that mercy which thy implacable nature never 
showed. Thy doom is fixed—make therefore des- 
patch, if thou hast prayers to utter.” 

The miserable Lady of Villaren was dragged 
into the street, when day began to shed its first 
glimmer over the slumbering city. It was a soft 
hour, which spoke of repose and promise. What 
a contrast with the state of Dona Lambra! Her 
eyes rolling in wild agony—her hair flowing in dis- 
order—her feet bare—her person almost in a state 
of nakedness—the proud, the magnificent Lady of 
Villaren stood now a helpless supplicant, without 
power to awaken one spark of pity in the breasts 
of her numerous enemies. There was something 
unnatural in the assembling of so many warriors 
against the life of a single unprotected female.— 
Her fate was terrific, and her shrieks brought many 
to their windows to gaze on the horrid scene. But 
enough: she was soon after burned, and her ashes 
thrown tothe winds. Such was the dismal fate of 
the haughty Dona Lambra, the instigator of all the 
treacheries of which her husband had been guilty. 

Mudarra, soon after this catastrophe, was bap- 
tised, and received into the church with great pomp 
and rejoicings. On the same day, he was made a 
knight by the Count of Castile, Garci Fernandez, 
and declared lawful heir to the estates and honors 
of his father, Gonzalo Bustos. The widow of this 
cavalier, much pleased with the unweuried perse- 
verance with which her late lord’s natural child 
had pursued the vengeance of her own foes, the 
destroyers of her offspring, now resolved to adopt 
Madarra for her son; and, accordingly, the cere- 
mony of the adoption took place soon after the 
youth had been made a Christian. 

Dona Sancha attired herself in a very ample 
frock of silk, and, in the presence of her nearest 
relatives, Mudarra was drawn into her wide sleeve; 
then he put forth his head near the lady’s neck, 
and she kissed him on the forehead, and presented 
him to her family as her ownson, A splendid feast 
crowned this curious and singular ceremony. The 
Count of Castile was present at the banquet, and 
evinced much good-will towards the new made 
knight and Christian. 

From that moment Mudarra showed himself 
worthy of the honors conferred upon him, no less 
than of the illustrious race from which he was de- 
scended. The obloquy of his birth was completely 
removed by his adoption into the family of Lara; 
and his after-life proved that he was well deserving 
of all the favors bestowed upon him; since he 
was equally distinguished for his valor in the field, 
and for his friendly nature and good qualities during 
peace. Mudarra was the founder of the family of 
the Manriques, one of the most noble and glorious 
in Spain. His mortal remains were interred in the 
monastery of St. Peter of Arlanga. 
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The Dead Soldier. 
By J. B. Phillips. 
Ayre—furl the martial banner, 
And cover it with pall ; 
And with solemn tread, 
Bear the honor’d dead 
To the last low home of all. 


Yes, gaze upon that manly brow, Es 
That frank and open face, 4 

Wherein, tho’ Death is seated there, a 
His character you trace. 


Weep, weep, the tears are manly, 
The brave shed for the brave; 
They fall like holy dew upon 
A brother soldier’s grave. 


He was one well lov’d while living ; 
He is one to mourn for, dead: 
For from its “ earthly tenement” 


A noble soul hath fled. 


Now bear thy brother onward, 
For he gloried in thy fame ; 
And yield to him the martial rites 

The gallant ever claim. 


On—bear him to his mother, 
And lay him in her breast; 
Earth claims her son, then solemnly 
Consign him to his rest. 
"Neath holy ground, 
Till “ trumpet sound,” 
There sleep, thy comrade blest. 


The martial train have halted, 

The funeral notes now cease; 
A pray’r, and then the musket’s roar 
Tell that the solemn rites are o’er, 


The Soldier sleeps in peace! 








My Own Lover. 


How dare you go after another? 
How dare you, sir, use me so ill? 
MustI bear it? I'll ask of your mother 
If I must ?—if I can ?—if I will? 
No doubt it’s exceedingly pleasant 
For you, when you please, to turn rover; 
Let me ask you one question, at present— 
Pray, sir, are you not my own lover ? 


If you flirt with a belle upon one day, 
Til do it the next with a beau; 

Don’t deny it—I saw you last Monday 
Along with that vulgar Miss Low. 

To be plain—if you do it once more, 
All our love, all our courtship, is over; 

For I ask, as I asked you before— 
Reply, are you not my own lover? 


You think her remarkably pretty, 
I think her remarkably plain ; 
I know that she comes from the city ; 
I’m sure that she’s horribly vain; 
lenvy your exquisite taste— 
The child of a hosier and glover! 
Is she, like her dresses, straight laced ? 
And you—are you not my own lover? 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE HAPPY DENOUEMENT. 


BY HENRY A. FAY. 


—~<p 


Nor quite thirty years ago there lived in the nor- 
thern part of New-England, within the United 
States of America, a farmer, his wife, and o1e son. 
The farmer supported his family by the sweat of 
his brow. He labored diligently from dawn to 
dusk, and was but just enabled, by the help of Di- 
vine Providence, to make both ends meet. The 
three persons possessed the necessaries of life and 
some of its comforts. 

Young William Thrifty—that was the scn’s 
name—often thought that as he was now at the ma- 
ture age of twenty-one, he might be able to under- 
take some more profitable business than eating up 
his poor father’s and mother’s bread and butter ; for 
they had but little to spare, and the hearty young 
William was a most right valiant trencherman, and 
could stow away in his bread-basket as much mut- 
ton and pie as any gentleman fat and forty, and was 
withal, a real right-handed sort of a chap. Al- 
though he was slender in figure, nevertheless he 
could produce a quantum sufficit of muscular action, 
and had nerve, thews, and sinews sufficient for a 
man of the largest size. 


He really could not bear to see his old dad and 
maarty (as he called his mammy) so hard at work 
all the time, upon a very few acres—about what 
would give long life to one man, one woman, and 
one boy, no more nor Jess. Less hands to work 
could not cultivate and take proper care of all 
matters, and if more persons were employed to 
work on the farm, they would have to be stinted at 
bed and board. 

New-England is a cradle. There was cradled 
the goddess of Liberty after her second birth. Eu- 
ropean despots had strangled her, but the immor- 
tal essence was reproduced in a new world, and 
rocked in the cradle—New-England. In that cra- 
dle is also nursed American enterprise, and also the 
infant body of North American population. 


From the rocks and mountains, the beautiful val- 
lies, and along the variegated banks of the streams 
of New-Eng!and, swarm hosts of human hives, 
who pour forth from their too-much-pent-up limits, 
in a flooding descent upon the south-western ferti- 
lity of the North American continent. Away fly 
the young gallant spirits, buoyed up by the wings 
of hope and expectation, keen desire and bold de- 
termination; and they cease not their southerly 
flight until a congenial spot reveals itself to their 
serutinizing eyes. Some settle here, others alight 
there. They go in companies, and singly. Twen- 
ty together descend in an uninhabited forest, and 
in a few months, where are the trees, the swamps, 
the wild beasts, the briars, the sterile rocks ?— 
“ Varnished,” as old black Susan says,—gone like 
a bank of snow beneath the melting glances of a 
noonday, spring-time sun ;—but not exactly var- 
nished neither—the trees are ‘only transmogrified 
into frame houses, with good floors, window-frames 
and substantial roofs—complete fortresses against a 








wintry storm. The rocks are all blown to atoms, 
swamps ditched and drained, oaks and chesnuts 
axed down and grubbed up, being taught that their 
proper places within the awful presence of a New- 
Englander, are among the timbers of that self same 
New-Englander’s snug farm-house, barn and ad- 
juncts, or mingling, in horizontal positions, as the 
rails of fences, and not standing up with their heads 
iu the clouds, doing nothing but waving their leafy 
branches and twigs about in the breezes of heaven, 
dropping down acorns or chesnuts for the wild 
beasts tomunch over. Smiling fields of grain pro. 
mise good living to the industrious ploughman and 
the cherry-cheeked dairy-maid,—as the late wil- 
derness is converted into the happy home of the 
thriving farmer. 

Our hero had been rocked in the aforesaid 
New-England cradle, until he concluded as how it 
mout be best to jump out and take arun. He did 
run, but did not stop until famous New-York city 
brought him up, as our hofse-jockeys say in these 
parts. 

He stalked up and down Broadway, stared at 
the crowd in Chatham Square, and was puzzled 
about enough, I tell you. He quite coincided with 
an old acquaintance of his, who had been his neigh- 
bor in the country, had visited New-York, and re- 
turned home to spin long yarns,and whose informa- 
tion about the metropolis was—‘ Oh! bless you, 
my dear Billy, aint ita big town though?’ Why, 
dear me! I dodeclare I could hardly see the town 
fur the housen.” And Billy thought, sure enough, 
that no man could half see the town for the housen, 
no how. 

But as Billy’s hands were in his pockets, and 
could not feel incommoded for want of room in 
them, cash being rather scarce there, “ he must re- 
solve upon gitting a living, sartin.” ‘That was his 
exclamation, as he perceived that the people were 
all busy; one man going up the street, another 
down the street; carts rattling past him this way, 
coaches that way, and nobody attending to him. 
He might starve for aught that any body cared to 
stop to talk with him. How different from his 
quiet, obscure country neighborhood, where every 
individual he met had a word to fling athim. One 
old dame, when he was at hum, whom he would 
see when he was going out of a morning to plough, 
would ask him—* Billy, is your maarty’s little toe 
swelled as much as it was yesterday?” Another 
person, young black Bob, would not go by him 
without accosting him, and telling him that the 
scythe he held upon his arm was going to mow a 
small piece in Uncle John's lot. In fact, he 
knew every body, and all the world there. Stirring 
about the country was tohim just like going about 
the house and barn-yard, as far as regards a fami- 
liarity of acquaintance with the men, women, chil- 
dren, horses, and all inanimate matters. Every 
duck and goose, old Brindle, Steve Jones’ milch 
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cow, all—all were to him like one kith and kin.—| versation with the proprietor, was engaged to go 
But the city,—whew !—such a tarnation banging | South, on a tour through the States, to get subscri- 
and bustling, so many new faces and odd dresses, bers for a voluminous publication, which was then 
high steeples and ships, carmen’s carts and mu- | just coming out. The publisher (an old fox by the 
seums !—why it was for all the world like a tower | bye) shrewdly discovered a considerable degree of 
of Babel, a confusion of tongues, a concentration | smartness, intelligence, and aptness in our now- 
of monstrous and curious naturs into one crowd of | scholar in the world’s ways. There seemed to the 
heterogeneous conglomeration, which almost put} publisher to be enterprise in Billy’s bosom, and 
Billy beside himself. His head ached: he tried to | his fortune was therefore made. The publisher 
look atevery person and thing that passed, but be- | bethought himself that our hero might be easily 
fore his eye could take in one object—whiz !—it | schooled to his novel task. When once fairly afloat, 
was gone, and another was there. He grew blind | the little barque of his adventurous spirit would 
as a bat, till he stopped, put his hand on his eyes, | tack left and right, to windward and leeward, in 
and concluded not to look at any body or thing. the most skillful navigator's style, availing itself of 
The people really appeared to him to be mad, or | every breath of air and side-blow to make all the 
wild, or something of that sort. In the country | greatest possible headway that could be made, un- 
they walked slowly, and stopped to hail him onthe } der even the most unfavorable circumstances. 
high road, or over the fence; in the city every| Now we see him on his way. After some months 
living thing was on the fly—criss, cross, this way, | travelling he became quite a man of the ton. Real- 
that way, arms swinging, legs on the stretch for- | ly you would not have known Billy, he was grown 
ward, and all going different ways. They could | so fashionable, so smirking in his address. ‘ Ma- 
not be all going to the fields to plough, nor to the | dam, Ihave just stepped in to show you a new 
meadows to mow. What were they after?—They | work, all the go, lassure you,—nothing like it in 
looked to him as if they were all running away ;— | all the country. Every respectable lady ar 1 gentle- 
but that could not be it neither, for some were | man subscribes to it. It is a library within itself. 
coming, some going. It was a puzzler for him; | When you have this, you have every thing—law, 
and he thought if he should ever come across a/ physic, and divinity—science and amusement— 
citizen that was moving ata less rapid rate than ee cum dulce. [Only think of Bill Thrifty crack- 
five miles to the hour, ‘he would inquire whether | ing Latin!—oh, my!] Yes, madam, when you 
the British and Indians were coming, or whether have this work you have every thing, and a good 
they were or not, in full chase upon the scent of a | deal besides. Payment is a matter of small con- 
wolf or fox. sideration. No advance. Pay at the end of one, 
He did actually see a young vooman upon a | two, three years—nerer, if you please. [The dog 
stoop, standing still,—yes, reader, believe it—actu- | knew that her loving spouse was good, and would 
ally standing still, stock still! Thereshe was. It| honor her draft on his purse for the ready. The 
must be a statue thinks Bill. “Iv’e heard o’ sich | lady’s fist was all that he wanted to the subscrip- 
things. I'll touch it.” He walks up to it, put his | tion paper.] But really, madam, we wish to have 
fore-finger on its chin! Oh! how Billy jumpt!—/the honor of your name on the list.” “ Oh, cer- 
Fox such a slap as he got on his mouth he hadn't | tainly, sir, if it will oblige you, by all means I will 
felt for many a day. It was a real, right-down slap, | subscribe, but you do not care about the money.” 
no mistake !—it was a real, right- down flesh-and- } « Assuredly not, madam, only the name, the name; 
blood young vooman, in all her youth and delicate | money’s no object, at all, at all. We intend to en- 
loveliness. “Beg pardon, young vooman, thot ’t | lighten the world. We are patriots engaged in the 
was one o’ them there statues, that folks used to| great cause of regeneration—yes, regeneration, 
speak on about our parts, after they'd bin down to | ma’am;—the whole human race. We intend to 
Yawk.” “What do you mean by statues, young | | regenerate the whole human race. Thank you, 
man?” she inquired. “ Sir, 'd have you to ‘know | ma’am. I don’t suppose that Mr. Foolscap will 
that I’m no statue, nor any sich cattle as that, I tell |ever send for the money. Money’s no object to 
ye.” “Well, Missus,” continued Billy, “ really 1| him—worth half a million—enlighten the human 
thought as how being as all the folks here seemed | | race, ma’am—regenerate the whole human race, 
running as if they was scared or kinder-erazed-like, | ma’am. _ Much obliged to you.—Good morning, 
that you being standing still, couldn’t sartinly be | |ma’am.” “ Do, sir, take a glass of wine before 
flesh and blood ; ; therefore you must forgive me. | you go toregenerate the whole human raee. Wine 
I’ve just come from Four Corners, way down | will better your imagination, and help to enable 
East, to get something to do; and if I can’t get | you to regenerate the human race, because it 
work soon, I shall starve, that’s sarting.” The girl | cheers your faculties.” “ Ah! (smacking his lips) 
looked at him from head to foot: she was kind-|a good glass of wine! Mr. Mr. ” [hesi- 
hearted, and felt assured, from his air, manner, | tating while she prompts him, by supplying his de- 
language, dress, and simplicity of demeanor, that | ficiencies] “‘ You mean Mr. Pay-up, my husband, 
he was a raw, green, country booby, just come to sir.” “Oh! yes, ma’am;—Mr. Pay-up, my hus- 
town. She took compassion on him, and told him | band, ma’am,—your husband, I mean !—beg_par- 
that she knew of a person who was publishing a don; I always forget Mr. Pay-up's name.” [The 
new work, and that he wanted a man to procure fellow never had heard it before.] And, bowing 
subscribers for the work, and gave him a |and scraping backwards and retreating, and firing 














by which he was enabled, after much trouble, in | away from his tongue’s artillery as he kept retreat- 
tracing it out, to behold a sign over a mal |ing backwards—‘“ Yes, ma’am, regenerate the 
“ Books and Stationary. Jacob Foolscap.” human race, ma’am. Mr. Pay-up, my husband,— 


Our hero entered the store, and after a little con- | your husband—[endeavoring to imprint the name 
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upon his memory ]—Mr. Pay-up,—yes, ma’am,— | will be off and cold, and the pudding on, and all 
very good wine—regenerate the human race !— | eaten up by half-past three o'clock, I promise you. 
Good morning, Mrs. Pay-up.” She bestowed upon My people are hearty eaters, and if you wish for a 
the gentleman a parting curtsey, and a“ Good bye, | chance among them, come at three exactly, and 
sir.” | you will get a full share. Irely upon your punc- 

Thus displaying mother wit from plantation to tuality. Good bye; I am very busy just now— 
plantation, from town to town, from New-York to | Good bye.” 
New-Orleans, from the Gulf to the city of bro-| He thus cut short all further parley. That din- 
therly love and right-angles, he collected, in the | ner was all—yes all—that poor Thrifty was to have 
course of eight months, a long list of good names, | for his toils, his hopes, his support,—for the little 
paying boys, who handled the mopuses, and trun- | supplies that he contemplated carrying home in 
dled the shiners, as they (the brokers,) say on | person to his dear, poor old parents, after so long 


’Change. 

Now you must know, dear reader, that all this 
term of eight months our hero had been fed and 
fostered at Mr. Foolscap’s expense, but only fed and 
fostered ; that is, travelling expenses were ad- 
vanced to him, nothing else. He rested on Fool- 
cap’s promise, frequently given, for his compensa- 
tion, as a profit, in order to place in his purse the 
magic talisman, which could convert itself into a 
new suit of clothes, (now sadly needed,) and into 
all the other needcessities, as Sir Walter Scott (God 
bless his memory) as Sir Walter Scott’s heroes 
say, into all the other needcessities which the out- 
ward man, and the inner man, and all the little 


a separation from their son. 


Instead of money he was to find himself barred 
out from the blessed light of the glorious sun, shut 
up from human society, not for any crime, but be- 
cause he had fallen a prey to the arts of a villain. 
He did call the next day at three. His host was 
hospitable and gracious, profuse in offers of friend- 
ship, but not a word escaped his lips about pay. 

Young Thrifty thought he would not mention the 
subject of a settlement for afew days, expecting, 
anxiously expecting, (for he was destitute and de- 
pendant on Foolscap’s bounty—ah ! destitute then, 
indeed !) expecting every hour that Mr. Foolscap 
would broach the matter, draw a check, and put 





state of man, require. 

But did our hero receive this compensation on 
his return to New York? You shall soon hear how | 
friend Foolscap requited the young man for vet 
eight months’ tour, his eight months’ successful 
tour,—his encountering the storm for Foolscap’s 
benefit, up early, to bed late, out all weathers, ever 
on the alert to forward the undertaking in hand, 
meeting humiliations, doors slapped in his face, 
“no subscribers here,” &c.—all for Foolscap, a 
most ungrateful, cruel wretch. 

Alas! now does our humor flag, or rather sicken, 
for the tale begins to assume a sad aspect. I hear 
the distant murmur of a coming storm in the moral 
atmosphere of our hero’s fate. A foreboding shud- 
der creeps through my frame; something bad is 
coming surely. ‘Coming events cast their sha- 
dows before,” says the bard of Avon. I see the 
shadow: I feel its chill. And now, reader, pre- 
pare yourself to bid good-bye to your smiles for a 
time. Woe, misery, imprisonment, sighs and tears 
will be borne in the little world of our story. So it 
is in the wide world. Joy and sorrow chase each 
other alternately in and out of our feelings. When 
we are happy, trouble is engendering—when we 
are wretched, pleasure is conceiving ; and all is 
transitory in this life—this dream of life—from 
whose short lapse we awake in the arms of unre- 
lenting death. But a truce to prosing.—Let us 
proceed with the story. 

Well,—our hero returned to New-York, and the 
list of subscribers was laid by William Thrifty on 
the publisher’s counter. 

“<'That’s all very well, Master Thrifty; you must 
come and dine with me to-morrow. Bless me! 
how you have improved in your appearance !—you 
really look quite smart. Well, Iam very busy just |§ 
now. To-morrow, at three, come to dinner : I shall 
expect you—mind.” 

“TI will do myself that pleasure, Mr. Feolscap. 
To-morrow afternoon, at three, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, at three, precisely : don’t fail. The beef 





him upon his feet again. Nothing was farther 
from Foolscap’s thoughts, or rather ever present to 
his conscience ; but he was studying and gaining 
time in his delay—studying how to put off William, 
put him off forever, without a farthing for his 
services. 

It would have been far better for poor Thrif- 
ty, if Foolscap had boldly proclaimed his inten- 
tions at once, and said to him, “I am a scoundrel, 
I shall never pay you, now do your worst.” Such 
a declaration, perchance, might have saved him 


| from incurring debts for board, washing, and lodg- 


ing—for clothes and borrowed money. 


William knew he had a large claim upon a re- 
spectable and wealthy publisher, who kept a large 
store, carried on an extensive business, and would, 
of course, in a few days, put him into the possession 
of about a thousand dollars, which was the amount 
of William’s just demand upon Foolscap. Who 
could blame him for being afraid that urgency 
of speaking of his claims to the publisher, would 
offend the great man. But thus the matter went 
on, from day to day, and even two months elapsed, 
during which William had frequently been at 
Foolscap’s house and store, and had given him 
plenty of opportunities to come to a settlement. 


At last, one day he ventured to be so audacious, 
as to give a distant hint to the great man, that he, 
William, was asked to pay his board, and could 
not borrow any more money from fellow boarders. 
Foolscap recommended him to get employment, 
“Yes, sir,” he replied, pricked by stern necessity, 
to speak out at once or never, “ yes, sir, I shall, as 
soon as you and [ settle,” and he spoke rather ab- 
1p and with a severe look. “ Aye, aye, just 

” came from the publisher’s mouth—*“ aye, aye, 
fe want your pay. Well, call next week, and 
we'll look over our accounts.’ 


William’s countenance brightened up. Poor fel- 
low!—he should not have been so indifferent 
to the ways of this world, after having made a 



















































































































southern tour. But his countenance did brighten 
up. “Now,” thought he, “ my suspense 1s to be 
terminated ; I knew he intended to do what was 
right, although Mrs. Provide-all, my boarding- 
house hostess, told me often that he intended to take 
advantage of my inexperience. It was not, she 
said, the first time that Foolscap had tricked the 
unwary out of their little all in this world.— 
However, he had always checked her four her sus- 
picions, as being unjust to the respectable Mr. 
Foolscap, who kept a large store, and did a 
great business, and was every where about town, 
among the first people. His countenance bright- 
ened up, as I said, and he thanked Mr. Foolscap 
kindly, and said he would call next week. 


He did call next week, for the landlady trusted 
him a week longer; and I will let you know di- 
rectly what was the issue of the interview. First, 
let me carry you back to the early part of our story, 
and introduce to your acquaintance a heroine— 
Clara Goodheart. 


Clara Goodheart was an amiable and lovely girl. 
Her features could not be termed very handsome, 
but there was an intelligent expression about them, 
and a gentle disposition could be read in every 
lineament of her fairface. Her figure was rather 
handsome, and would be generally admired in 
genteel society, or in any rank of life. She sang 
sweetly, and possessed a discriminating taste in 
dress, and also in the general refinements of the fe- 
male circle. 


Young William Thrifty and some of his fellow 
boarders had been on a visit to an acquaintance of 
one of them, at Elizabethtown, in the State of New 
Jersey. At the house they had visited, William 
first saw Clara, and was really over head and ears 
in love with her, in two hours after they had first 
spoken to each other. Something in the tone o 
her voice, perhaps, touched some sympathetic 
chord in his heart, which vibrated to affection, an 
created a lasting passion in his bosom. Unheeded 
flew the hours in her company, and he could not 
tell why he was so reluctant to return to New- 
York. He knew not the source of his own emo- 
tions to be so deep as it was. When he and Clara 
separated, she for her home, and he for his, her 
eye seemed to speak to his a meaning of more 
than “I should like to converse with you again, 
William Thrifty.” Not that she said any thing like 
it in words, but her eye looked it, as she spoke to 
him at parting, and smiled at his jast words ad- 
dressed to her, which were—‘ Good bye, Miss 
Goodheart; I hope you will not take it as an intru- 
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| at any time when his endeavors should tend in that 
| directed. 

Well,—now that you know our hero is in 
love, perchance you sympathize with my suscep. 
[aeaeny, dear reader, and fee] just as Ido, much 
more interested in him than I was before, and 
even, perchance, you may acknowledge a little 
touch of something or other about your system, 
which induces you to desire eagerly a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with sweet Miss Clara Good- 
heart, the gentle Clara, the bright-eyed Clara, the 
girl who could so soon win Thrifty’s heart, and so 
soon lose hers to him, too. William and she be- 
came intimate, became pledged to live for each 
other, and to be bound in one fate. 

Well,—to return to pecuniary matters. Young 
Thrifty called upon Mr. Jacob Foolscap, publisher 
and stationer, for a settlement—called according to 
promise and invitation. Now then go it, William 
Thrifty. Get your thousand dollars. Don't take 
uncurrent money. Any city bank is good enough; 
(safety fund wasn’t born in those primeval and 
simple days,) take any city bills. Go directly to 
the New-York bank, or the Merchants’—"tis all the 
same—deposit your cash, and take a bank-book ; 
then, if you are robbed on the highway, or in your 
chamber, ’twill only be a little book gone, and, on 
proving the circumstance to the bank, your money 
is forthcoming at any time. Ah! you rogue! I 
| know who'll have the most of that thousand dol- 
| lars, if she, yes, if she, Clara Goudheart, will only 
es her, herself have it, let you share it with her, 
she having the most of it in frocks, shawls, and, 
| shall I say, in domestic happiness. 

Not so fast, my youngster. A wife is not to be 
| manufactured so easily. It is the work of years. 
| There are times, and changes, and seasons, before 


| 
| 


| the woman changes into the dearer and more pre- 
cious shape of wife. There must be suffered dis- 
| appointed hopes. Smiles shall go and come—tears 
will flow. There must grow and flourish strong 
desire, and be born and borne, too, many an hour of 
| bitter, bitter despair. Is she not worth the price? 
then calm your reason, and love not. Ah! havel 
got you now? You will love on, and hope on, 
through sickness and health, through freedom and 
chains. She, the guiding star of your destiny— 
|she, to be the crown of all your efforts !—With- 
| out the possession of her charms, the world is 
to be your wilderness—a wide waste of dreary 
monotony. Well; love on—hope on—suffer on. 
| She never may be yours, and yet you may (would 
|that I could hope you may) conquer fate, and 
clasp that endeared, that beloved form within your 





























sion if I should happen to call at your father’s| ,-dent embrace. She is worth the price, the con- 
house, to inquire about your health, and keep up test, the suffering ; and, if you possess her, the past 
an intercourse, as I ama stranger in this part of will be by its contrasting hideousness of misery, 
the country, and you are almost the only young | the source of treble pleasure, when your lips will 
lady whose acquaintance I have had the pleasure | press hers in the seal of an eternal union, to be ce- 


of forming since I left my parents’ house, nearly 4| mented by a life of mutual joys and mutual pas- 


year ago.” 

She looked as if she would indeed not take it as 
an offence, and took care to inform him particularly 
of the street and number of her father’s residence, 
and described the house and neighborhood with 
such minuteness, that he would have been a booby 
indeed, although a stranger, if he could possibly 
have missed proceeding without inquiry to the spot 





sion. 

Did Mr. Foolscap pay him?—No. My gentle- 
man great man had been unexpectedly called out 
of town, and Mr. Thrifty must call upon him when 
he returned. “When will that be?” “Next 
Thursday week.” 

Alas! poor Thrifty could not thus put off Mrs. 


Provide-all, his hostess, to whom he owed several 
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weeks board ; for a lawsuit against Foolscap would| ‘What am I to do?” exclaimed William, wring- 


take time and money, and there were rumors of 


ing his hands in anguish. 


Foolscap’s circumstances being embarrassed; and) “ Go with me, sir, unless you can get bail.” 
his fellow boarders, from whom he had borrowed) “ What do you mean by bail ?” 


trifling sums at different times, required their loans | 
to be repaid: and where was Thrifty to get any | 
money? He knew not any person that would ad-| 
vance to him another shilling. He was a stranger | 
in a strange land: his parents were hundreds of | 
miles off, and even if they had been near, they 
were too poor to furnish him with money. 

Our hero William was sitting one evening by the 
fire in his boarding-house. There was a circle of 
lively, chattering young men about the hearth, and 
all things seemed gay but William’s heart. The 
fire burned cheerfully, the flames crackled, and 
shot forth merrily, the wreaths of smoke curled 
lazily and tranquilly up the chimney; but, amid 
all this peace and gayety, there was a tempest in 
William’s brain. He thought of Clara, and how 
she loved him. Was she thinking of him now? 
She knew not his distresses, his destitution, his dan- 
ger; and her father was not in circumstances to 
help him, even if he should have been so disposed. 


‘Why, if you can get two good and substantial 
freeholders worth double twenty thousand dollars 
each, to be answerable for your appearance at 
Court.” 

“Two freeholders!” said William; and in his 
distraction of mind he forgot who his prosecutor 
was, and thought for a moment that he would call 
upon the only substantial person he knew of to 
help him,—to call upon him for whom he had toil- 
ed, whose business he had benefitted, for whom he 
had labored for many dreary months, and said to 
the officer hastily, ‘Mr. Jacob Foolscap will be 
my bail.” 

“Come along, you rascal,” was the only reply 
which William received to his own silly and un- 
accountable suggestion, and he recollected himself 
the instant the words were out of his mouth. But 
before he could correct his error to the officer’s un- 
derstanding, the brutal ruffian seized him by the 
collar, aud dragged him along the streets to prison. 

The boarders ran out at hearing the scuffle, and 





He might, to be sure, give up Clara, get some em- 


ployment which might afford him a pittance to} 


subsist upon; but his board debts and the borrowed 
money—how should he be able to get along with 
that? Ile slept none that night, although he pray- 


Mrs. Provide-all came to look out, too. “ He’s 
taken to prison,” said one.” “ So William Thrifty 
| has turned out a robber at Jast,” added another; and 
| Mrs. Provide-all clasped her hands together, put 


ed for sleep. In the morning he arose, feverish and | up her arms, cast up her eyes, and cried, “ Bless 
restless, and felt ashamed to partake of the good! me! a robber!—William Thrifty been stealing !” 
woman’s breakfast, which he knew he could not) None of his acquaintances followed the officer and 
pay for. He resolved to seek immediate occupa-| his prisoner. 


tion, and besought Heaven, upon his knees, in his 


chamber alone, to bless his endeavors. 


We will turn for a moment from this sad specta- 
cle, to visit one of nature’s noblemen, a man of 


As he opened the street door to go out, not know- | bounteous benevolence and liberal heart. He was 


. | 
ing whether he ever should dare to return, a per-| 


a young lawyer. His father had left him a small 


son entered, and paused before him, and asked him | property, and he was obliged to maintain his two 
if William Thrifty was in. Now, thought our | little orphan brothers and one sister. Unfortunately, 
hero, something good is coming. Yes, indeed, he | however, being young and inexperienced, he be- 
was to have a home for along time. That home, | came involved in pecuniary difficulties, through a 
however, was to be a prison. Within the bleak | mercantile connexion with two persons, one a bro- 


walls of a dungeon he was to dream away month | ther of his wife, and the other the husband of one 
after month, in visions of lost love, blasted hopes, | of his wife’s sisters. These two gentlemen had 
and bitter reflections upon the baseness of a fellow | quitted their farms in the country, where they were 
mortal. The person who addressed him was an | living in comfort and independence, had sold off 


officer of justice. “Sir, you are my prisoner,” |their stock, and made the best of their way to the 
were the words spoken by the officer, when he | city, for the silly purpose of becoming great mer- 


told him his name was William Thrifty. William 
asked him what he meant, why he was a prisoner. 
“Do you suppose you can cheat a respectable man 
out of twenty thousand dollars, and go clear. I'll 
tell you, stranger, we've got law in New-York ; so 
you must go with me.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars! I never had any 
thing to do with twenty thousand dollars, in all my 
life. Ido notknow what it all means, upon my 
word.” 

‘Don't you know Mr. Foolscap?” inquired the 
officer. 

“IT do.” replied William. 

“ Well, aint that enough, Mr. Thrifty ?” 

«“ Why, certainly, Mr. Officer ; that same Jacob 
Foolscap owes me a thousand dollars.” 

Our hero felt as if God was against him, and he 
trembled before the ferocious thief-taker, as he saw 
the officer’s countenance showed every other emo- 
tion but tender sympathy. 

a) 


chants, New York merchants, shipping merchants, 
wholesale, not retail. 

Well, these two men became merchants. Their 
| ships covered the ocean, and their wives had splen- 
‘did damask window-curtains hung up in their 
drawing-rooms, and mahogany horse-hair stuffed 
sofas to loll on, Turkey carpets, and a great deal 
of fine company. Now all these things you know, 
dear reader, kind reader, fair reader—for if you’re 
a woman you are fair, young, and pretty—require 
a deal of money to keep up. Style does not sup- 
port itself by the honor of it. ‘There must be ser- 
vants and plenty of provisions. Money goes out 
to the theatres and to fashionable watering places. 
There must be tours and parties, pianos and wine, 
and a thousand sources of expenditure overflow a 
merchant's coffers with the bitter waters of no- 
thingness, or something worse than nothingness— 
debt and bank notices, &c. al] which sometimes 
make papa feel rather uncomfortable about three 
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o’clock, or a little before it, when shinning for cash | 
to take up a four thousand dollar note before the 

bank closes. Suffice it to say, the two young mer-| 
chants failed, and with them the young, generous | 
lawyer, their brother-in-law. The matter was in| 
this wise: his fist was to their promissory notes, to} 
the tune of thirty thousand white boys, silver white | 
boys—not quite so bad as yellow boys, to be sure, | 
but to all intents and purposes of ruining young | 
Lawyer Goodman. Faith, it ruined him complete- | 
ly. He was left not a single sixpence which he 

could call hisown. He was done up quite gen- 

teelly, you must confess, reader. 

Young Counsellor Goodman was about twenty- 
eight years of age, atthat time. He had to sup- 
port a young and blooming bride, and also the two | 
youngsters, his brothers. Now, reader, you will | 
ask, ‘‘ How could he doall this?” And I echo your | 
question, and put a little to it: ‘‘ How could he do| 
all this here thing, sure enough?” By the help of | 
God he did make out to do it, nevertheless. 

My dear reader, I really find my story is getting | 
too prosey ; for [can scarcely refrain from exempli- 
fying, dilating, and diverging from incident to ex-| 
positions and meditations—a habit which I am get- 
ting too much into, from mere forcible and irresis- | 
tible inclination. Therefore, I will cut the matter | 


short, and bring our hero into the thickest of his | 
troubles, to please you, and get him out of them 
again as speedily as possible, to please my humble | 
self, so now here he comes. 

He was brought to prison. He was locked up. | 
Poor fellow! he cried bitterly. But young Coun- | 
sellor Goodman, who occasionally visited the debt- 
ors’ prison in his ordinary professional calls, heard 
of his case from one of the prisoners. He made | 
acquaintance with him, and became exceedingly | 
interested in his cause. He cursed and swore—| 
(wasn’t he a wicked wretch, indeed? although he | 
couldn’t help cursing and swearing at Foolscap, | 
the rascal.)—Yes, he cursed and swore, and stamp- | 
ed and clenched his fist, while Thrifty was ex- | 
pounding the cause of his afiliction, and invoked 
the vengeance of Heaven upon Foolscap, the bru- 
tal monster. 

“ Leave me alone,” said he, roughly, “leave me | 
alone; I'll take good care of the fellow. If I don’t} 
hetchel him [a favorite expression of his} then | 
my name aint Tom Goodman.” 

Goodman was a noble fellow, all heart and soul, | 
too good for this wicked world. He could not bear | 
to see any body unhappy, and was a real Don| 
Quixotte, going about redressing wrongs, and as- 
serting the rights of other people, when he should 
have been thinking only of himself. 

First, he called upon Foolscap. The latter said 
that Thrifty had obtained many subscribers, whose 
names he had kept back from his knowledge, and 
received a great deal of money in advance, and 
had not accounted to him “r it. 

“ Now,” said Foolscap, ‘he shall lie in jail till 
he rots and starves, if he don’t give me up the 
names and cash.” 

“The proof, the proof!” exclaimed Goodman : 
“the proof! Idefy you to prove it. I know he’s 
honest, open as the air: there’s no guile upon his 
tongue. But where’s your proof? Let me see it, 








and we'll talk it over.” 





“ As to that matter, sir, as you tell me you are 
his lawyer, you must know, as a lawyer, that the 
proof will be produced at the trial, and I have no- 
thing more to say to you, sir. Good bye.” 

“ You're a scoundrel!” retorted Goodman— 
“ you’re a scoundrel !” and the spirited young law- 
yer contemptuously frowned upon the villain, and 
turned from his door, to revisit poor William in 
prison. 

A cross suit was commenced against Foolscap, 
for one thousand dollars, the sum due Thrifty for 
getting subscribers. A notice of retainer was given, 
that is to say, the notice from Goodman to Fool- 
scap’s attorney, that Goodman was employed to de- 
fend Thrifty, in the suit brought against Thrifty by 
Foolscap. Thrifty’s lawyer did not receive a fee, 
Goodman’s client was poor and in prison, unable 
to earna shiiling. No, noteven a shilling, to get 
himself bread; for though he did a little at copy- 
ing law papers for Mr. Goodman, it could scarcely 
be called making money, under all the circum- 
stances. 

But Foolscap’s counsellor, Mr. Thin, had heavy 
fees. Foolscap drove a thriving trade in books and 
stationary, and could berrow a hundred now and 
then, to bless an attorney’s jacket pocket with, 


| whenever this same respectable Mr. Foolscap 


wanted any dirty work to be done for him in the 
law way, and he bad enough of such dirty work to 
be done. He could not have carried on his rogue- 


iry and rascality for any great length of time, un- 


less law and gospel, lawyers and divines, judges 
and senators, the public at large, the body politic, 


}and the body physical, a bushel full, had helped 


him, and smiled him into prosperity, and bowed 
and scraped before his highness’ respectable ap- 
pearance. 


I was well acquainted with Mr. Goodman, for 
several years before he died. Often did I accom- 
pany him in his angel visits to poor Thrifty’s pri- 
son. He would go with me very early of a morn- 
ing, before his business called him to court, in or- 
der to inspire poor Thrifty with good spirits enough 
to drag out the rest of the dreary day of his solitary 
imprisonment. ‘There poor Thrifty would stand, 
looking out; and his staring eyes would brighten 
when he saw his young friend Goodman. What 
shaking of hands every morning. If the visit was 
repeated a dozen times aday, it was all the same. 
The trickling tear would involuntarily roll] down 
the cheek of Goodman, as his poor suffering friend 
squeezed his hand, and refused to let aught but 
foree tear away that precious hand out of his grasp. 


“ How can a man in a great business,” Thrifty 
would say, “for the sake of preventing my getting 
a paltry thousand dollars out of his hundreds of 
thousands, which he justly owes me!—how can 
he thus keep me here in a dungeon, while he is at 
home, his wife and children about him, acquaint- 
ances and friends smiling upon him!—TI here, de- 
pending upon the humanity of a kind fellow mor- 
tal, who can with difficulty provide for his own fa- 
mily!—And all this in a Christian country, a free 
country, which boasts of its prosperity and happi- 
ness, while I—hapless I—am, from day to day and 
week to week, confined in a gloomy dungeon, al- 


‘ most bereft of hope.” 
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Lawyer Goodman sat himself to work to bring; 
the causes to trial, and in the meanwhile stirred | 
about in order to see if it were possible to find one | 
human being, who had both money and soul enough | 
to become bail for poor Thrifty, security for his, 
appearance at the trial, and that he would not go 
away from the city until the business was all settled, | 
and enable the poor fellow to be at liberty, and 
seek for employment to procure a subsistence while 
the suits were in progress. 

Where was Clara, all this time? She heard of 
her lover’s imprisonment. But her mother inform- 
ed her that William Thrifty was a bad man, and 
that all thoughts ef him as a husband, must be 
driven instantly from her mind. She could not do 
this, but she said she would endeavor to forget him. 

Lawyer Goodman could not procure bail. His 
antagonist, Counsellor Thin, (who is now also in 
his grave) refused to take any bail for less than the 
law allowed. ‘That was to be two good and sub- 
stantial persons, who would swear that they were 
worth twenty thousand dollars each, over and 
above what would pay all their debts. Could such 
a thing be done for a poor prisoner, under charge 
of having defrauded hisemployer to a large amount, 
a stranger in a strange land, unknown to all per- 
sons but a very few recent acquaintances? It 
could not be done. 

Thrifty lingered in confinement for nearly a year, 
so deliberately does even-handed justice go to work 
to do justice, so dilatory is the Jaw’s process. A 
matter which might be decided in three days, or if 
necessary, to get evidence from abroad, a matter 
which might be terminated in a few weeks, is pro- 
tracted many months, merely because there must 
be every few weeks, a vacation, an interval be- 
cause such was always the custom under the old 
monarchical despotism we emerged from, through | 
seas of blood, and over seas of human slaughter ; 
and therefore, we must not change an old estab- 
lished custom, old as any other folly, any other 
kind of injustice or oppression. Such relies of 
barbarism and inhumanity, suck fetters forged by 
despots to enchain and enslave a whole groaning 
people, such inbuman and unreasonable customs, 
should be swept from the face of nature, with all 
the other bad principles which the American revo- 
lution freed a great continent and a mighty popu- 
lation from. 

At length the suits were both terminated. Fools- 
cap was nonsuited in his twenty thousand dollar 
suit against young Thrifty, and young, smart, gal- 
Jant, generous Goodman, fought the other cause 
bravely on, through law’s delays, courts’ adjourn- 
ments, &c. Oh! how I wish he might have been 
permitted by the rules of law to have proved all 
Foolscap’s rascality, Thin’s knavery and cruelty, 
his own struggles to feed Thrifty in prison, day af- 
ter day, and month after month; how he had 
cheered him up, how they had often bitterly wept 
together—the many dreary days and nights of 
Thrifty’s imprisonment—the hopes and fears of the 
lovers, the manly Williameand the sweet Clara. 
Oh! that Gooodman could havé,been permitted by 
the rigid rules of ewi to have set forth all 
these things and mai "@; to have poured his 
whole capacious soul Net tialore the audience of 
the court. But there sat lawyer Thin, listening to 













every attempted digression froma mere calculation 
of the dollars and cents which the subscription list 
amounted to, and the calculation of Thrifty’s share 
ofthe proceeds. And if lawyer Goodman was out 
of order for amoment, lugging in by the head and 

ears (for he could not help it) some declamatory 
phrase. ‘That’s not in evidence,” says Thin, 
getting up deliberately, putting one hand behind 
him, and hemming to clear his throat for an illus- 
tration or an authority. “ That is out of the case, 
sir, and may it please the Court—” ‘Thus poor 
Goodman had to swallow his swelling indignation, 
which arose in his bosom every now and then, du- 
ring the progress of the trial. 


The verdict of the jury was in Thrifty’s favor. 
“We find for the plaintiff one thousand dollars.” 
The spectators did not know what emotions were 
thrilling through the bosom of young Goodman, 
who enjoyed himself as much as if the thousand 
dollars was to go into his own purse, and not into 
the coffers of young Thrifty, his imprisoned client. 
Goodman rushed into the prison, eagerly sought 
Thrifty, proclaimed his dear-bought, tardy, but glo- 
rious victory. They were locked in each other’s 
embrace for some time, like two fond lovers. In- 
stead of shouting and laughing, their joy, too sub- 
lime for smiles, dissolved into tears. ‘They wept 
for joy upon each other’s bosoins ; they sobbed like 
children, and neither one nor the other could re- 
sume speech for many minutes. Thrifty quitted 
the shoulder of his benefactor, flung his attenuated 
form upon his knees, clasped his hands, turned up 
his pale, wan, though now placid countenance, 
happiness, and hopes of liberty, and maiden’s love, 
and woman’s caresses, beaming like gentle sun- 
shine through the deaetee of his tears, which ran 
| plentifully from his fine eyes, and ejaculated, de- 
voutly and solemnly, “Oh! God, I thank thee for 
thy mercy to me, a poor prisoner, soon to be a pri- 
soner no longer. 


A judge’s order for Thrifty’s release was obtain- 
ed by young lawyer Goodman: the prison doors, 
those accursed doors, flew open, the chains rattled, 
the keys grated in the locks. The two friends, 
late prisoner and angel visiter, but now, two noble 
fellows, walked forth, free as air, in all the pride of 
manhood, feeling themseives to be men, breathing 
the fresh air of liberty, looking to earth, air, and 
sky, as all their own, and the gratitude of their 
hearts forced from their lips the exclamation, 
“There isa God!” Thrifty that day dined with 
Goodman and a large number of friends, who were 
called in to congratulate him upon the happy ter- 
mination of the tedious law-suit. 

Thrifty, accompanied by Goodman, flew to the 
embrace of his lovely Clara. Here was another 
laughing and crying spell, forsooth. Clara’s mo- 
ther soon knew all the truth. William was received 
as a lover—an engaged lover, permitted to pay his 
distresses to the fair maid, and time flew on upon 
silks and satin, and feathers of down. The rosy 
hours flew apace. But how could poor William 
and Clara get money enough to be made husband 
and wife. How could William and Clara procure 
money to pay the parson, buy furniture, set up 
housekeeping, see company, &c. &c.? 


‘‘ Thrifty, I must send you to Washington, my 
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dear fellow,” says Goodinan, one day, “ you must 
take the stage for the capital of the Union.” 

«“ Why so?” enquired Thrifty. “ Why so? what’s 
in the wind now, my ever kind and thoughtful 
friend ?” 

“Tl tell you, my boy; there’s a vacancy ina 
public office. I think by the help of my influence 
you can get appointed to it. It will make your for- 
tune, if you get it.” 

The affiir was well sifted, plans laid, letters of 
recommendation procured, and our hero is on the 
wing for the seat of gd¥ernment. Our good wishes 
go with him. May he succeed. 

He did succeed. He holds agood office, he held 
it long, he got rich, and did not forget his parents. 
He married the sweet Clara, and rewarded his 
benefactor. But he soon was called to mourn over 
his friend’s untimely death—to breathe a blessing 
upon his memory, over the inanimate corpse of him 
whom he had in his life so much loved. William 
and Clara live yet in this “ breathing world,” sur- 
rounded by their smiling children. But, only think! 
not a penny of the thousand dollar judgmen 
against Foolscap was ever paid. The sheriff, when 
he Went with the fie far, (as Tom Brown waggishly 
called the property execution) to Fcolscap’s store, 
was told that the books and stationary belonged to | 
another person. Foolscap said he was but an agent 
for a Mr. Wilmerton, and defied the sheriff to touch | 
aught, at his peril. How could the sheriff levy on 
Wilmerton’s goods for Foolscap’s debts? T here | 
the matter has ever rested. 

But we see that God can reward honesty, and | 
give it strength to bear itself up through all calami-| 
ties. And what a world of changes we five in. 
The poor destitute. prisoner, strugeling through a 
long, sad confinement, dependent upon the chari ity | 
a poor man, is finally released from prison, Wins | 
a lovely wife to his bosom, and in the course of | 
time, becomes the happy possessor of wealth, wife, | 
children and friends. | 








The Heiress. 


A sprightly, rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired little | 
girl used to sit, in the pleasant evenings of June, on | 
the marble steps opposite my lodgings when I lived 
in Philadelphia, and sing over a hundred little son- 
nets, and tell over as many tales, in a sweet voice, | 
and with an air of simplicity that charmed me 
many atime. She was then an orphan child, and 
commonly reported to be rich,—often and often I 
sat after a day of toil and vexation, and listened to 
her innocent voice, breathing forth the notes of 
peace and happiness, which flowed cheerfully 
from a light heart, and felt a portion of that tran- 
quillity steal over my own bosom. Such was Eliza 
Hadley, when I first knew her, 

Several years had elapsed, during which time I 
had been absent from the city, when walking along 
one of the most fashionable squares, I saw an ele- 
gant female step into a carriage, followed by a 
gentleman and two pretty children. I did not im- 
mediately recognize her face, but my friend who 
was by my side, pulled my elbow; “ Do you not 
remember little Eliza, who used to sing for us 
when we lived together in this city?” I did re- 
member, it was herself. 





| fortune. 


She used to be fond, said he, of treating her little 
circle of friends with romances—and at last she 
acted out a neat romance herself. She came out 
into the circles of life under the auspices of her 
guardians—it was said by some that she was rich— 
very rich—but the amount of her wealth was nota 
matter of publicity ; however, the current, and as 
was generally believed, well-founded report, was 
sufficient to draw around her many admirers—and 
among the number not a few serious courtiers. 

She did not wait long before a young gentleman 
on whom she had looked with a somewhat partial 
eye, because he was the gayest and handsomest of 
her lovers, emboldened by her partiality, made her 
an offer. Probably she blushed, and her heart 
fluttered a little, but they were sitting in a moon- 
light parlor, and as her embarrassment was more 
than half concealed, she soon recovered, and as a 
waggish humor happenedto have the ascendant, 
she put ona serious face, told him she was honored 
by his preference, but that there was one matter 
which she wished well understood before, by giv- 
ing areply, she bound him to his promise. Perhaps 
you may have thought me wealthy: I would not 
for the world have you labor under a mistake 
on that point; I am worth eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman started, 


_as if electrified; eighteen hundred dollars, he re- 


| peated, in a manner that betrayed the utmost sur- 
prise; yes, ma’am, says he, awkwardly, I did 
understand you was worth a great deal more— 
but— 

No, sir, she replied; no excuses or apologies; 
think about what I have told you—you are embar- 
rassed now; answer me another time; and rising, 
| she bid him good night. 

She just escaped a trap; he went next day to her 
guardians, to enquire more particularly into her af- 
fairs, and receiving the same answer, he dropped 
his suit at once. 

The next serious proposal followed soon after, 
and this too came from one who had succeeded to 


/alarge portion of her esteem; but applying the 


same cruicible to the love he offered her, and found 


alike result. He too left her, and she rejoiced in 


another fortunate escape. 

She some time after became acquainted with a 
young gentleman of slender fortune, in whose ap- 
proaches she thought she discovered more of the 
timorous diffidence of love than she had witnessed 
before. She did not check him in his hopes, and 
in process of time he, too, made her an offer. But 
when she spoke of her fortune, he begged her to 
be silent; it is to virtue, worth, and beauty, said he, 
that | pay my court; not to fortune. In you I shall 
obtain what is of more worth than gold. She was 
agreeably disappointed. They were married; and 
after the union was oeeoamaas made him 
master of her fortune with herself. Iam indeed 
worth eighteen hundred dollars, said she to him; 
but [have never said how much more ; and I never 
hope to enjoy more,pleasure than I feel this mo- 
ment, when I tell you my Mortune i is one hundred 
and eighty thouss 

It was actually 
tells her that im her 








Il her husband often 
a far more noble 
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Firty, sixty, seventy years ago, the West Indies | 
were not as they are now. ‘he colonists them-| 
selves were not what they are at present; that is to | 
say, they were not then humane, temperate, inde- | 
pendent people; on the contrary, they were boast- | 
ful, and loved Scheidam and pine-apple rzm, wor- | 
shipped their superiors in station, and despised | 
every body below themselves. Thus, the newly 
imported Englishmen held the regular colonists in | 
utter contempt. The colonists, a white race, re- | 
quited themselves bycontemning the mustees and 
quadroons. These ae on their part, heartily des- 
pised the half-caste, who, in turn, transmitted the 
scorn upon the heads of the downright blacks. 
Whom the blacks despised I never could learn, 
but probably all the rest; and, in fact, they seemed 
to have had ample cause for so doing, unless the 
base, beggarly, and cruel vanity imputed to their 
superiors, be at once a libel and a fable. 


_Such was the state of things in the colony of 
Demarara, in the year 17—, when a young Eng- 
lishman went there, in order to inspect his newly 








acquired property. His name was John Vivian. 
He came of a tolerably good family in Yorkshire ; | 
possessed, without being at all handsome, a dark, | 


ject, written to a friend in England, on his landing, 
which we will unfold for the reader’s benefit. 

“ Well, Dick, here am I, thy friend, John Vivi- 
an, safely arrived at the eountry of cotton and to- 
bacco. Six months ago I would have ventured a 
grosschen that nothing on this base earth could 
have tempted me fo leave foggy England: but the 
unkennelling a knave was a temptation not to be 
resisted ; and accordingly I am here, as you see. 

“ Since I shook your hand at Bristol, I have seen 
somewhat of the world. The Cove of Cork, the 
Madeiras, the Peak of Tenneriffe, the flying fish, 
the nautilus, the golden-fiuned dorado, the deep 
blue seas, and the tropic skies, are matters of which 
some would explain to you ina chapter; but Ihave 
not the pen of a ready writer, so you must be con- 
tent with a simple enumeration. * 


“My voyage was, like all voyages, detestable. 


'I began with sea-sickness and piercing winds; I 


ended with headache and languor, and weather to 
which your English dog-days are a jest. The burn- 
ing heat was so terrific, that I had well nigh oozed 
away into a sea-god. Nothing but the valiant army 
of bottles, which your care provided, could have 
saved me. My mouth was wide open, like the 


keen, intelligent countenance, and derived from | seams of our vessel; but, unlike them, it would 
his maternal uncle, large estates in Demarara, and | not be content with water. I poured in draught 
from his father, a small farm in his own country, a |after draught of the brave liquor. I drank deep 
strong constitution, and a resolute and invincible | healths to you and other friends, till at last the de- 
spirit. Perhaps he had too much obstinacy of cha- | vil, who broils Europeans in these parts, took to his 
racter ; perhaps, also, an intrepidity of manner,) wings and fled. Thus it was, Clinton, that I ar- 


and carelessness of established forms, which 
would have been unsuitable to society as now con- 
stituted. All this we will not presume to deter- 
mine. We do not wish to extenuate his faults, of 
which he had as handsome a share as usually falls 
to the lot of young gentlemen who are under no 
control, though not altogether of precisely the same 
character. In requital for these defects, however, 
he was a man of firm mind, of a generous spirit, 
and would face danger, and stand up against op- 
position, as readily on behalf of others as of him- 
self; and, at the bottom of all, though it had lain 
- hid from his birth, (like some of those antidiluvian 
fossels which perplex our geologists and antiqua- 
ries,) he had a tenderness and delicacy of feeling 
which must not be passed by without, at least, our 
humble commendation. 


Exactly eight weeks from the day of his stepping 
on board the good ship Mager, at Bristol, Vivian 
found himself standing on the shore of the river 
Demarara, and in front of its capital, Stabrock. In 
that interval he had been tossed on the wide waters 
of the Atlantic, had passed from woollens to nan- 
keens—from English cold to tropic heat, and now 
stood eyeing the curious groups which distinguish- 
ed our colonies, where creatures of every shade, 
from absolute sable to pallid white, may be seen, 
for the trouble only of a journey. 

But we have a letter of our hero’s on this sub. 








rived, finally, at Demarara. 

«“ But how comes your question of—‘ What sort 
of a place is this Demarara?’ faith, Dick, ’tis 
flatenough. The run up the river, indeed, is pret- 
ty; and there are trees enough to satisfy even your 
umbrageous loving taste. It is, in truth, a land of 
woods—at least on one side; and you may roam 
ainong orange and lemon trees, and guavas and 
mangoes, amidst aloes and cocoa-nut, and cotton 
and mahogany trees, till you would wish yourself 
once more on a Lancashire moor. Stabrock, our 
capital, is a place where the houses are built of 
wood; where melons, and oranges, and pine-ap- 
ples, grow as wild as thyself, Dick ; and where 
black, brown, white, and white-brown people, san- 
garee and segars, abound. Of all these marvéls I 
shall know more shortly. Llodge here at the house 
of a Dutch planter, where you must address me 
under my travelling cognomen. John Vivian is 
extinct for a season, but your letter will find me if 
it be addressed to ‘ Mr. John Vernon, tothe care of 
Myonheer Schlachenbruchen, merchant in Dema- 
rara.’ That respectable individual would die the 
death of shame, did he know that he held the great 
‘proprietor,’ Vivian, in his garret. At present lum 
nothing more than a poor protegee of Messrs. Gref- 
fulhe, come out to the hot latitudes for the sake of 
health and employment.” 

Vivian was, in truth, tolerably pleased with the 
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banks of the river, fringed as they were with trees, 
and spotted with cottages; but when he actually 
trod upon the ground of the New World, and found 
himself amidst a crowd of black and tawny faces, 
amidst hats like umbrellas, paroquets, and birds of 
every color of the rainbow, and children, almost 
as various, plunging in and out of the river, like 
water-dogs or mud-larks,—he could not conceal his 
admiration, but laughed outright. 

He was not left long in his contemplations, how- 
ever; for the seaport of a West India colony has as 
many volunteers’ as Ditblin itself. A score of 
blacks were ready to assist him with his luggage, 
and at least a dozen of free negresses and mulat- 
toes had baskets of the best fruit in the world. He 
might have had a wheel-barrow full for sixpence, 
and the aid of a dozen Sambos for an insignificant 
compliment in copper. Neglecting these advan- 
tages, Vivian inade the best of his way to the house 
of the Mynheer Schlachenbruchen, the Fleming, 
which was well known to all the clamorous rogues 
on the quay. The merchant was not at home, 
having retired, as usual, to sleep at his plantation 
house, a few miles from town. Vivian, however, 
was received, with slow and formal respect, by his 
principal clerk, Hans Wassel, a strange figure, 
somewhat in the shape of a cone, that had origin- 
ally sprung up somewhere near Ghent or Burges. 
Holding Vivian's credentials at arm’s length, this 
‘“‘ shape” proceeded to decypher the address of the 
letter through an enormous pair of iron spectacles. 
In due time he appeared to detect the hand-writing 
of the London correspondent; for he breathed out, 
“ Aw! Mynheer Franz Greffulhe!” and proceeded 
to open a seal as big as a saucer, and investigate 
the contents, These were evidently satisfactory ; 
for he put on a look of benevolence, and welcomed 
the new comer, who was announced as Mr. Ver- 
non, to Stabrock. 

“You will take a schnap ?” enquired he, witha 
look which anticipated an affirmation. 

‘As soon as you please,” replied Vivian, to 
which the other retorted with another “ Aw!” and 
left the room with something approaching to alert- 
ness, in order to give the necessary orders. 

The ordinary domestics of the Fleming were 
much more rapid in their movements ; for Vivian 
had scarcely time to look round and admire the 
neatness of the room, when a clatter at the door 
compelled him to turn his eyes to that quarter. 
He saw a lively-looking black come in with a large 
pipe of a curious construction, and a leaden box 
containing tobacco, followed close by his co-mate 
Sambo, who bore in both hands a huge glass, al- 
most as big as a punch-bowl, filled tothe brim with 
true Nantz, tempered, but not injured, by a small 
portion of water. Sambo appeared justly proud 
of his burden, which he placed on the table, in its 
original state of integrity; for, after looking for a 
moment lovingly at the liquor, he turned round to 
Vivian, and said exultingly, “‘ Dear massa!” 

But we will not detain the reader with any detail 
of Vivian’s movements on his arrival in the colo- 
ny, excepting cne or two, which have direct refer- 
ence to our present narrative. He was introduced 
to Mynheer Schlachenbruchen and wife, each of 
whom, were our limits larger, might fairly lay 
elaim to commemoration. As it is, we must pass 








them by, and content ourselves with stating the 
fact of their (the merchant, at all events) treating 
Vivian with more consideration than his ostensible 
rank demanded, and introducing him to their ac- 
quaintance. The person, however, into whose so- 
ciety Vivian was more especially thrown, was a 
young girl, who performed the offices of governess, 
&c. in the house of Mynheer Schlachenbruchen. 
The visitors of the family avoided her, as though 
she had been the plague,—even the Mynheer him- 
self preserved a distance; and the consequence 
was, that Vivian himself, rather looked down upon 
by the colonial aristocracy, felt himself drawn 
nearer to the friendless gir], and assiduously culti- 
vated her good opinion. 


This, however, was not a thing to be easily at- 
tained. Sophia Halstein (for that was her name) 
had few of the qualities cgmmonly ascribed to 
thriving governesses. She ‘Was, indeed, an acute 
minded, and even accomplished girl; but she was 
as little supple, demure, or humble as Vivian him- 
self. In fact, she received our hero’s advances 
with indifferent cordiality at first; but the magic of 
sincerity will win its way, and accordingly at last 
they became excellent friends. The thing which 
surprised our hero the most was, how it was possi- 
ble for the dull, gross, unenlightened blockheads 
of the colony to feel, or even effect, a disdain for 
one who was evidently so much their superior. 
At last the truth came upon him: she was the child 
of—a quadroon! She was lovely, graceful, virtu- 
ous, intelligent, accomplished, modest—in short, a 
model for woman. But she had a particle, a few 
dvops of blood, of a warmer tinge than what loiters 
through the pallid cheeks of an European; and 
hence she was visited by universal contempt. 


‘But she shall be my friend,” was Vivian’s ex- 
clamation, ‘“‘my—my—-sister. The senseless bru- 
tal wretches! They little think that, under the 
mask of Vernon, the wealthiest of their tribe is 
amongst them, and that he respects the little Pariah 
beyond the whole of their swollen and beggarly 
race.” 

A very short time was sufficient for him to form 
a determination to rescue the object of his admira- 
tion from her painful state of servitude. Not being 
accustomed, however, to deal with the delicacy of 
ladies, he plunged at once into the matter, with 
headlong rashness. 


“You are badly off, Miss Halstein,” said he to 
her one morning, in his very bluntest tone. 

“I do not complain, sir,” replied she, rather 
coldly. 

“Tam sorry for you,” said he, hesitatingly, “ and 
would he!p you.” 

“« Spare your pity, sir,” returned the lady; ‘‘ we 
have neither of us much to thank fortune for. Yet 
you are content, or seem so; and so also can Ibe. 
We will talk on another subject.” 


“ $'death !” exclaimed the other, recollecting his 
incognito. ‘Thad forgot. Pardon me—I was a 
fool. You will think me mad, with my offers of 
help, and my show of pity; but it is not so: Iam 
sane enough, and some of these days you shall 
confess it. Come, will you not go with us up the 
river? We are to run up almost as far as the Sand- 
hills to-morrow, to visit the Reynestein Estate and 
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the Palm Groves, which belong to the rich English- 
man, Vivian. Perhaps you were never there ?” 

“T was born there,” was the reply; and it was 
somewhat tremulously uttered. 

“ Ha! then you will be delighted to revisit the 
spot, no doubt. Did you know the late proprie- 
tor?” 

“Too well,” said she. “He was a villain!” 

“ How, madam?” said he, forgetting himself, at 
this attack on his uncle’s memory, but he hastened 
to recover :—“I mean the last owner,” he resumed, 
“‘ whose name was, I think, Morson.” 

“IT knew hin, sir; and, as I have said, too well. 
Do you know by what luck it was that he obtained 
the Palm Groves ?” 

‘‘ No,” said he. 

“Then I will tell you, sir. His predecessor was 
a careless, easy, and.very old man. By a series 
of unforeseen reverses, by the failure of corres- 
pondents, and the roguery of friends, he became 
involved at last. All that he wanted, however, 
was a little money for present exigencies; with 
that, and a course of economy for a few years, he 
might have retrieved his broken fortunes. His 
most intimate friend and neighbor was this Morson. 
Who, then, was more likely than he to help him 
with a loan of money? He was richand childless; 
but the old planter whom I have spoken of had one 
single child—a girl. Pity, therefore, as well as 
friendship, might move Morson to aid him in his 
extremity. And he did aid him—at least he lent 
him money, at the instigation of his manager—” 

“‘Seyton ?” asked Vivian, interrupting her. 

“Yes, Seyton,” replied she, “who coveted the 
old planter’s daughter for a wife, and who thought, 
that if the parent was ruined, his child would be 
glad of any refuge. He dreamed that she, who 
had interfered often between him and his victims, 
would forget all her old abhorrence, and unite her 
fate with that of the most barbarous tyrant that 
ever disgraced even a West India colony. But, 
sir, to end this tedious story « 

“Tt is most interesting to me,” said Vivian— 
“deeply, deeply interesting ;” and his glowing 
eyes and earnest attention were sufficient proofs 
that he spoke truly. 

« Well, sir, the end was, that Morson advanced 
the money; that Seyton intrigued with the slaves, 
and caused many of them to revolt and run away 
into the woods; and that the poor man fell from 
trouble into want, and from want into absolute des- 
pair. His plantations were useless; his crops 
perished on the ground for want of slaves; his 
mills and buildings were burnt by unknown hands; 
and, finally, his hard and avaricious creditor, the 
relentless Morson, came upon him and took pos- 
session of all his estates, for a debt amounting to 
one sixth of their value. The old man—(Miss 
Halstein’s voice shook at this part, and betrayed 
great agitation)—the old man afterwards died, and 
his only child was cast upon the world to earn her 
bitter bread. This is all,sir. I have given you 
the history of one half of Mr. Vivian’s property ; 
perhaps the other (she spoke this with some acri- 
mony) is held upon a similar tenure.” 

‘God forbid!” said Vivian. ‘But Seyton? Did 


he urge his suit ?” 





” 


“He did, and was refused. And therefore it is! 











(for he is a bad and revengeful man) that I am 
fearful of coming upon an estate of which he is 
essentially the master. In the absence of Vivian, 
his power is uncontrolled ; and there is no know- 
ing what claim he might urge against me. He 
once hinted that I was born a slave on the Palm- 
Grove estate, and as such, belonged to his master ; 
I, who am the only daughter of Wilhelm Halstein, 
to whom all, but a few years ago, belonged.” 

“ You!” exclaimed our hero; “are you the per- 
son whom Vivian intercepts? He shall do it no 
more. Rest content, Miss Halstein. Vivian is not 
the man to injure any one, and least of all, yourself. 
Go with us to-morrow—I beg, I pray that you will. 
I pledge my honor, my soul, that you shall not be a 
sufferer.” 

The lady still refused, however, and it was not 
till the old merchant (Schlachenbruchen, to whom 
Vivianhad spoken in the meantime,) had also given 
his solemn promise to protect her, that she consent- 
ed to go. Sie was a little surprised, indeed, at 
Vivian’s urging the matter so vehemently ; but as 
the merchant seconded his request, she could not 
continue to refuse. 

A row up the river Demarara, past Diamond 
Point, tothe Sandhills, need not call for any par- 
ticular description. We will suppose that the party 
had arrived at the Palm-Grove estate, which the 
merchant (authorized by a power transmittd by Vi- 
vian from England) had come to overlook. 

The party were introduced to Seyton, a ferocious 
looking man, of middle-age, who, with a mixture 
of self-confidence and ambiguous civility, wel- 
comed the merchant and his companions. He took 
no notice of Vivian, indeed; but when he saw Miss 
Halstein (who leaned on our hero's arm,) his eyes 
sparkled and his lip curled, and, turning to the 
merchant, he said hastily, “‘ Before you leave the 
estate, there is a point of some consequence that I 
must take leave to mention, respecting this young 
person ;” and he touched her as he spoke, with the 
point of the cane that he carried in his hand. 

“ Stand off, fellow !” said Vivian, angrily. ““Ano- 
ther touch, or another insolent word, and I will lay 
you at my feet.” 

The other started, and examined our hero’s ap- 
pearance cautiously and sullenly. He saw nothing, 
however, except an athletic figure and a resolute 
countenance, and retreated from collision with so 
formidable an opponent. He did not, however, 
retreat from his demand. 

«Observe, Mynheer,” said he, addressing the 
merchant once more, “I speak as the agent only 
of Mr. Vivian. This—gentleman will scarcely 
blame me for insisting on the rights of my princi- 
pal.”’ 

« By no means, by no means,” replied the mer- 
chant. “ Allin good time. We will talk of that 
presently. In the meantime, we will look atthe 
balances. After that, we will ask what your lar- 
der contains ; and then—for the rights you speak 
of. Eh, Mr. Vernon—is not that the way ?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Vivian. “Miss 
Halstein will leave all to you: Iam quite sure that 
she may do so safely.” 

Two or three hours were sufficient to overlook 
the accounts, and to dispose of the refreshments 
which were offered with some degree of parade 
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to the visitors, at the expense of the estate. Vivian | phia and her adversaries; “he is here, he over- 
ate heartily, and without scruple, of the produce of | looks you, and will punish you. Look, slaves, I 
his own property; and every thing unpleasant | am Vivian, your master! Obey me, as you value 
seemed forgotten, except by Miss Halstein, when |the liberty which every man on my estate shall 


+s 
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the party (which had been augmented, as agreed | 
upon, by the arrival of the Syndic, from Stabrock) | 
prepared to go. 

“ Now,” said Seyton, “ I must once more draw | 
your attention to my demand. I claim this—lady, | 
if you will—as a slave. 


| | Vivian,” 


‘have if he deserve it.’ 

“What he says is true. This is, indeed, Mr. 
said the merchant; and the Syndic cor- 
roborated his tale. All was quiet in an instant. 
Yet Sophia Halsteinstill looked overcome. ‘What 


She was born on the es- | is this ?” enquired the merchant; you ought to be 


tate, has never been made free, and belongs of | rejoiced. r 


right to my principal, Vivian.” 
“Bah, man,” exclaimed the merchant; ‘I1) 
thought all that was past. Surely good wine and | 


excellent Nantz must have washed all such bad | 
So- 


thoughts out of your head. Come, let us go. 
phia, girl, take hold of Mr. Vernon’s arm, and—-” 

“ By your leave, it must not be so,” said Seyton, 
imperatively. He rang a bell, and eight or ten 
black slaves appeared. <‘‘ You are at liberty to go, 
gentlemen; but the lady remains with me. Have 
I not the law with me?” added he, addressing the 
Syndic. 


That officer assented, adding, however, that all 





‘But, Mr. Vivian, you 
Can you forgive 


“IT am,” she replied. 
‘have still something to forget. 
;me?” 

“IT cannot,” answered Vivian; unless with the 
Palm-Groves [which from this moment is all your 
own,] you take an incumbrance with it.” 

“And thatis— ?” said Miss Halstein, enquiringly. 

“Tt is myself, Sophia,” replied Vivian, tenderly. 
‘“ Prithee be generous; and think what a way I 
have wandered from home. Take pity on me, and 
give me shelter with you at the Palm-Groves.”’ 

“ We will talk of this hereafter, said Miss Hal- 


stein, gently, and dropping her eyes upon the 


depended upon the will of Vivian. The lady might | ground. 


indeed, be entitled to her liberty; but until she | 


“What a strange lover he is!’ whispered the 


proved her froodeun, she must remain the property | Syndic to the merchant. 


of the planter.” 


“That is true enough,” answered the other. 


“ Thatis sufficient, ” said Seyton; “I am Vivian’s | ‘Yet would I wager a grosschen that he succeeds. 


representative.” 
“ Then I am lost,” exclaimed Sophia. 


|He isa fine, intrepid, persevering young fellow ; 
and such men seldom fail in any thing that they 


“ Pardon me,” replied the Syndic ; “ Mr. Seyton |set their hearts upon.” 


is superseded. Mynheer, here, has the power of | 
appointing a manager over this property. Besides | 
which, Mr, Vivian himself has arrived at Sta- 
brock as 

“Ha!” said Seyton, “then no time is to be lost. 
Superseded or not, Mr. Vivian shall not lose his 
property. Do your duty, fellows,” added he, ad- 
dressing the slaves. ‘ Seize upon that woman, in 
the name of your master, Vivian.” 

“ Back, I say,” said our hero, pulling out a brace 
of pistols, and pointing them towards the advan- 
cing negroes. “ Back, men, and be wise. 
you, Mr. Manager, or whatever you are, take heed | 
how you overstep your duty. Know, sirrah, that 
your master does not think your false accounts the 
worst part of your bad history. Your cruelty to 
these poor slaves beneath you, has come to his 
ears; and for that he dismisses you his service. 
For your impudent and unfounded claim upon this 
lady, whom your master loves “i 

“ What!” exclaimed Sophia; but the merchant 
restrained her surprise. 

“ Whom your master loves, woos, and whom, if 
heaven is propitious [he says this doubtingly and 
humbly, } he will win—for this atrocious insult 
there is no punishment great enough. Yet if any 
attempt be made upon her, you shall at least be 
chastised to your heart’s content. Be satisfied that 
Ido not jest, and remain quiet.” 

« We are all armed, Mr. Seyton,”’ said the mer- 
chant; “ you had better let us depart quietly.” 

“She shall not go,” replied Seyton, foaming 
with rage. ‘Once more, seize upon her, men; 











And 





Till he | 


The old merchant was a true prophet, For be- 
fore three months had elapsed, the pretty Sophia 
became lawful mistress of the heart and household 
of Vivian. The Reynestein flourished; but the 
Palm-Groves became their home. In the course of 
time the blacks on their estates were enabled, in 
pursuance of a system equally wise and generous, 
to emerge from the condition of bondmen; but 
they still remained as cultivators, attracted equally 
by kind treatment, and an equitable share of the 
profits of their Jabors. 

« After all—the greatest pleasure in the world,” 
said Vivian, one day to his wife, “‘in conferring 
pleasure which one can confer, is to give freedom 
to one’s fellow men.” 











ORIGINAL. 


To Lois. 


I’ve lov’d thee on through weal and wo, 
Through sorrow—sadness, and through joy ; 
Yet since that hour you bade me go, 
And call’d me fond and foolish boy,— 
I've strove to drive thee from my thought; 
I’ve dwelt upon thy haughty pride: 
Thy failings all to mind have brought, 
And to forget thee I have tried. 


But no—I never can forget 
The winning smile upon thy face : 
Thy neck of snow—thine eyes of jet. 
Nor years of time, nor leagues of space 
Can drive thee from my memory. 
And whilst I draw this vital breath, 


seize upon her, for your master, Vivian. 
comes, I will be obeyed at least.” 


Dear to my heart thou'lt ever be; 
“ He is here!” said Vivian, rushing between So-| 


J stil] must love, and love till death. 
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A TALE OF OU 


RF OWN TIME S. 


BY MISS E. S. 


—p—- 


«Oh, Love, what is it in this world of ours 

That makes it fatal to be loved?’ Oh, why, 

With Cypress branches hast thou decked thy bowers ? 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh? 


—>_—-. 


THER: is no feeling more universal in the human 
breast than the necessity of being loved. From 
childhood to more mature years, we generally 
place our greatest happiness in our social relations, 
and domestic ties. ‘These pure and holy feelings 
may sometimes be crushed by the love of fame, 
the care of amassing wealth, or the pursuits of 
pleasure, yet they cannot be wholly destroyed. 
There are moments when the most ambitious, how- 
ever successful may have been his career, and the 
most dissipated, have felt the want of the blessings 
of affection, and doubted whether they had pursued 
the true road to happiness. However, an entire 
union of hearts seldom exists in this world. Our 
natures are too imperfect to enjoy a happiness so 
complete. We often stand upon the threshold, as 
it were, and dimly, in ourimaginations, behold that 
which would make us most blest, but few, very 
few are allowed to enter. It is necessary for so 
nice a concord, so complete a congeniality should 
exist, that misery often arises between two beings 
who have hearts capable of giving and receiving 
pleasure, had they been differently mated. Unless 
they can read the hearts, and perfectly understand 
the feelings of each other, clouds will overshadow, 
or storins destroy their happiness. It is most fre- 
quently woman's lot to be the severest sufferer, as 


making others happy, and whose handsome house 
was the resort of the young and gay. 

Laura was received with friendly hospitality, 
introduced to her circle, and soon immersed in a 
round of visits. ‘Though possessed of surpassing 
beauty, she often found herself an object of very 
little attention; she had no fortune, no rich con- 
nexions, and therefore, no claims to attract among 
a money-loving community. Those who did ob- 
serve her, acknowledged her personal charms; 
but whilst she was in company with Miss H—, 
whose father was worth half a million, or the 
Misses L—, daughters of a wealthy merchant, how 
could it be expected that she should have more 
than a passing stare, or an occasional enquiry of 
“Who is she?” As for her mind and talents they 
were gems, appreciated by a few intimate friends 
only. 

One evening, a small party had assembled at 
Mrs. Morton’s ; they were all intimate with each 
other, and Laura was the only stranger. A cotil- 
lion had formed and she was left sitting alone, for 
Mrs. Morton’s attention was called to superintend 
the correction of a rebellious lamp, which chose 
just then to smoke most immoderately. Laura was 
beginning to feel very desolate and forlorn, when 
Charles Heyworth entered. He was handsome 














will be better exemplified in the short and simple 
tale I have to relate. 

Laura Stanley was the only child of a gentleman 
who resided on the banks of the Hudson. As he 
was fond of literary pursuits, and his wants were 
few, he soon became wearied with mercantile pur- 
suits, and retired, satisfied with a small property. 
Laura grew up under his tuition, or rather the gra- 
ces and beauties of her mind and heart sprung up 
spontaneously. She was to kim the object of his 
greatest interest, but she possessed not a judicious 
mother’s hand to regulate the sensibilities of her 
heart. The great and lofty scenes of nature, with 
which she wassurrounded, fostered the exuberance 
of her imagination, and the loneliness of her situa- 
tion in life, made her feelings more liable to be 
concentrated, and less capable of being diffused 
on many objects. 

When she had reached her twentieth year, she 
received an invitation from a friend of the family, 
to pass a winter in New York. Her father wished 
her to aceept it, and with all the feelings of youth 
and hope, she eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
seeing more of the world. She arrived at the resi- 
dence of her friend, Mrs. Morton, a kind hearted 
woman, whose liberal income was expended in 
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and graceful. As he passed along he was received 
by the brightest smiles and the most eager wel- 
come. It was easy to perceive he was a general 
favorite. His eye rested on Laura and his attention 
became rivetted ; there was something picturesque 
in her smooth glossy hair, parted on her fair brow, 
which, contrasted with the frizzed out and wiry 
look of the fashionable heads of that day, was new 
and pleasing tohim. The more he observed her, 
the more he was struck with her beauty. At length 
Mrs. Morton, with the aid of two servants, had pre- 
vailed on the refractory lamp to perform its duty, 
and Charles obtained from her an introduction to 
Laura. Her conversation and her talents interest- 
ed him more than her beauty, and deepened the 
impression she had made. He went home with 
vague and indistinct visions of happiness flitting 
through his brain, and dreamed of the fairest form 
he had ever beheld. Laura, too, had passed a de- 
lightful evening, and began to think she should 
like society very much when she was better ac-~ 
quainted. 

Charles Heyworth was one of those rare beings 
who seem to be the favorites of fortune. His father 
was a wealthy man, and Charles himself had al- 
ways been successful in every thing he had under- 
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taken. He possessed talent, was handsome, gay, 
and good humored. His business was prosperous, 
and the only thing he needed was some fair being 
to share his happiness. His heart, though over- 
flowing with kindness to all, was yet untouched by 
any one in particular. He sought all occasions of 
being with Laura, and her attractions rivetted the 
chains around his heart. There was something in 
the naivete and simplicity of her character, which 
contrasted with the studied graces and manniere of 
his female acquaintances, that powerfully fasci- 
nated him. 

To Laura he appeared all her imagination could 
picture of most perfect; and when he sought her 
heart, she gave him all a woman of profound feel- 
ings and lofty character could give—she bestowed 
on him a heart which could be given but once. 

Charles was devoted to Laura. Hours, days, 
and weeks flew by, winged by happiness. No 
poet’s dream was half as delightful as Laura found 
her present existence. She had become an object 
of more attention in society. As the future Mrs. 
Heyworth, her beauty and talents were much ad- 
mired by these who had hardly observed her before. 
But she cared not for the admiration of all the 
world, had it been offered her: one being, one 
heart alone was every thing to her. When Charles 
was present, she was entirely happy. When he 
was absent all was a blank to her, and moments 
dragged slowly on. Her thoughts were of him 
only; to recal his words, to admire every senti- 
ment, and remember his tastes. Charles busied 
himself with embellishing their future home, in a 
costly and tasteful manner. Their marriage was 
to take place in the spring, when she returned to 
her father’s house. But alas, shadows soon began 
to overspread the sunny sky of their happiness; 
faint and indistinct at first, hardly defined and only 
perceptible to the quick eye of affection. “ Tri- 
fles light as air"—but we all know that the sum of 
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me, and he feels not the disappointment I have suf- 
fered.” Charles apprceached Laura, but she turned 
from him with feelings all chilled, and pretended 
to be engaged with her work, but her hands trem- 
bled, her eyes were dim with tears. Charles ob- 
served her agitation, and enquired with wonder 
und anxiety the cause. The tenderness of his 
voice and accent softened her; already had she 
half forgotten her displeasure, and was unwilling 
to acknowledge how deeply she had felt his ab- 
sence. He succeeded in discovering the truth, 
and soon convinced her it was with her alone he 
was truly happy. She believed that which it made 
her most happy to believe, the clouds dispersed 
from her countenance, peace was restored, and 
Charles felt that she was dearer to him than ever. 
Their happiness seemed increased, as is always 
the case ufter the first quarrel of lovers. 

However, these scenes of coldness and resent- 
ment on her part, and of expostulation and expla- 
nation on his, occurred more and more frequently. 
At first Charles felt pleased at these proofs of at- 
tachment, but at length they annoyed him. Heso 
often found her miserable and unhappy from suf- 
ferings he had unconsciously inflicted,—with eyes 
dimmed by tears, and cheeks from which the roses 
had flown, that he felt vexed and sorry. Although 
he always found her easily soothed by words of 
tenderness, and his forgiveness was soon obtained 
by his professions of regret, yet he became wea- 
ried by the frequent recurrence of the same scenes. 
His attachment to Laura was sincere; he confided 
in her’s, and expected the same from her. He 
comprehended not the exclusive nature of her feel- 
ings, and she could not understand how any attach- 
ment could exist, unless it possessed the profundity 
of his own. When she missed any of those little 
acts of attention, which once had made her so hap- 
py, she thought the fecling which impelled them 
was extinct. He had many sources of happiness, 


human woe and human happiness is composed of | she but one. She was to him the first object in life; 


trifles; they surround us, exist and are felt every 
moment of our lives, and most often influence our 
final destiny. 

One evening the usual hour of Charles’ appear- 
ance arrived, and he came not. 


| he, to her, almost the only one. 


A long succession of visits, parties, etc., engaged 
them for some time; nothing had occurred to dis- 
turb the harmony between them. The hurry and 


Their evenings | distraction of their numerous engagements pre- 
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had hitherto been passed together, and his absence | vented them from enjoying more of each other’s 
filled Laura with wonder and alarm. She watched | society than a few short interviews—the exchange 
the clock on the mantel-piece, and as the hands of a word or alook. They both longed for a quiet 
slowly revolved, her disappointment became | evening together, and at length Mrs. Morton al- 
greater, and her spirits sank lower. She feared | lowed Laura some respite from the busied search 
something unfortunate had detained him, for no-| after amusement. They agreed that the next even- 
thing else could keep him away from where he had | ing should be one of quiet enjoyment at home. 
always been so happy. At length, late in the even-/ The hour arrived—Laura had attired herself as 





ing, his well known ring, his well known step, was 
heard. He nodded to Laura as he entered, and ap- 
proaching Mrs. Morton, commenced a lively con- 
versation. Laura felt surprised that he did not im- 
mediately approach to explain the cause of his 
unusual absence, and express the disappointmeni 
he no doubt had felt equal toher own. He hap- 
pened to raise his eyes to the clock, “ Is it possi- 
ble,” said he, “itis solate. I stopped at the City 
Hotel to see a gentleman of my acquaintance ; we 
were engaged in conversation, and I knew not how 
time.had passed.” 

“ Laura felt a pang at her heart as she thought, 
‘Can it be he values so little, hours so precious to 

« 





she knew would please Charles, and impatiently 
awaited him—but he came not: the entire evening 
passed, and he did not appear. Most tediously to 
Laura did the hours wear away; every sound of 
the clock, as it ticked on the mantel-piece, inflicted 
a pang, so intense were her feelings. The hour of 
retirement arrived—the house was closed. Sad 
and disappointed, Laura repaired to her room. 
Vague and undefined fears possessed her, that 
something unfortunate had occurred, for she endea- 
vored to drive from her the idea that Charles had, 
voluntarily absented himself. 

The next morning the carriage was ordered early 
and Mrs. Morton and Laura proceeded to fulfil some 
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engagements in the lower part of the city ; theday 
was fine, and Broadway never presented so gay 
anappearance. But the sun shone not for Laura: 
the sight of a gay and busy multitude did not dis- 
perse her dejection. The carriage stopped at a fa- 
shionable depot for fancy articles; as they entered 
they perceived Charles approaching, gaily laugh- 
ing, and talking to a party of ladies whom he was 
escorting. Laura’s first feeling was pleasure to see 
him well and happy, but a recollection of her own 
miserable disappointment soon succeeded. Charles, 
who had perceived them, followed them into the 
shop. Laura bent her head over the goods spread 
before her, and hardly seemed aware of his pre- 
sence. He informed her of the unexpected arrival 
in the city, of an aunt and cousins, to whom he was 
much attached. They had prevented him from ful- 
filling his engagement to her. But she was still 
cold and distant. ‘“ What !’’ thought she “ could he 
so easily forget me? and was he not aware how 
anxiously I should watch and wait for him? how 
differently must he feel! Oh, Charles! I would 
not have inflicted so much, nay, half, on you for all 
the world. He might at least have sent me word.” 
Charles was hurt and astonished at her coldness, 
but there was no time for explanations. She de- 
clined an introduction then to his cousins, and they 
separated without one kind look, one glance of af- 
fection and confidence, so dear to united hearts. 
Thatevening they were engaged to abrilliant party. 
Laura felt too spiritless to attend it; besides she 
thought Charles would come as usual to accom- 
pany her, and he would remain at home with her. 
She indulged a secret hope that harmony might yet 
be restored between them. 

But Mrs. Morton would not hear of a refusal. 

‘“‘What!” said she; “decline an invitation to 
Mrs. B—’s! It would break her heart: for every 
one knows that when she gives a ball ‘a regret’ is 
a serious aflair. It will be a deed of charity to go.” 

With a heavy heart, Laura attired herself for the 
ball. They arrived early, and sometime after 
Charles entered with a large party. His gay and 
showy looking cousins were escorted by him, and 
it was some time before they were disposed of. 
As soon as he could disengage himself he sought 
for Laura: he found her wedged in among a row 
of wall-flowers, for she had declined dancing. She 
however consented to dance with him, and all the 
time which -as not occupied by his cousins, he 
wasat her side. However, they both felt there was a 
barrier between them. Their confidential inter- 
course no longer existed ; they were both conscious 
of constraint and coldness. Charles felt that Laura 
had wronged him, and was too proud to make the 
concessions he so often had done, even when he 
was not aware of having given her any cause of 
offence. 

Mrs. Morton was not well, and found herself 
obliged to retire early. Laura insisted on accom- 
panying her. When they had attired themselves 
in their cloaks and hoods, they proceeded to the 
hall, where Charles was waiting to escort them to 
the carriage. Laura hesitated, and lingered a mo- 
ment; she felt unwilling to depart in their present 
state of estrangement: she hoped Charles wouid 
yet, by some little word compensate for their late 
coldness; but he hurried them away. ‘“ Make 








haste,” said he, shivering with cold, “the wind 
from that open door will chill you.” 

“Do you not go with us to-night?” said Mrs. 
Morton. 

“Oh, no,” said he. “A few of us are going to 
return to the supper-room and discuss some of Mrs. 
B—’s good champagne.” 

He hurried them into the carriage, and as the 
servant was putting up the steps and closing the 
door, Laura saw him spring into the house, bound 
along the brilliantly lighted hall, and enter once 
more the scene of gaiety. Tears, caused by wound- 
ed feelings, flowed down her cheeks. ‘ Alas!” 
thought she, “had he gone and I remained, how 
differently should I have felt! what a blank all 
would have been to me there: how dreary the 
once gay scene would have appeared ; how mista- 
ken I have been in him, when I find he can enjoy 
himself, when he must—he ought to know, how 
miserable he has made me.” Another wretched 
night was passed by poor Laura. The next morn- 
ing they did notgo out. Whilst a large circle of 
morning visitors were assembled, Charles entered 
the room. The conversation was general, and 
Mrs. B—’s ball was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion. All agreed it was very gay, very crowded, 
and very splendid. 

«« Every one seemed to enjoy themselves,” said a 
lady present. ‘All were so gay—but the pleasant- 
est time was after supper, when some had departed 
and the crowd was less. You, Mr. Heyworth,” 
added she, addressing Charles, ‘‘ seemed to be in 
great spirits when dancing with the charming Miss 
H—: what a lively creature she is ” 

Charles hesitated and seemed confused, for he 
knew he had not been in good spirits, and feared 
the effect of this speech on Laura. However he 
felt she had no right to be displeased with him. He 
was vexed at her coldness, for he did not under- 
stand the feelings which created it. He determined 
not to indulge what he considered as morbid sensi- 
bility in her, and thought the best way in future was 
to pretend to take no notice of her coldness, hoping 
she would one day be convinced of the sincerity 
of his attachment. When they met in company 
he laughed and flirted with others; he absented 
himself sometimes for a day together. When they 
were together he appeared not to notice her cold- 
ness, and offered no explanations. In this conduct 
Laura thought she could perceive the waning of 
an attachment which she had once believed would 
make the happiness of her life. Deep, deep in her 
heart were hidden her sufferings. Could Charles 
bave known the pangs which lacerated her breast, 
could he have witnessed the agony of her feelings, 
he, whose heart was the seat of kindness and good- 
ness to the meanest of God’s creatures, would not 
have inflicted so much misery on one still so dear 
to him. Pride aided her to conceal her feelings. 
One week had passed in which every moment 
seemed to add to the misery of Laura. Charles, 
who felt the deprivation of their late happy inter- 
course, and longed for a return of confidence be- 
tween them—he knew a*few words from him 
would restore happiness between them, yet wound- 
ed pride restrained him. One day they met alone. 
“ Now, now,” thought Laura, “every thing shall 
be decided.” 
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“Charles,” said she, “I perceive too plainly 
that you no longer derive the happiness you once 
appeared to do, from our engagement, and it would 
have been better to have told me so at once, rather 
than give me to understand your change of feeling 
from your change of manner.” 

“ Oh, Laura,” said Charles, ‘now you are going 
to blow me up, I suppose.” 

“Blow him up,” said Laura to herself. The 
words sounded strangely to her highly excited feel- 
ings: to her who felt the destiny of her life de- 
pending on this interview. But her heart was too 
wildly agitated then to speak: she struggled for 
calmness. 

“You are always finding fault with me,” said 
Charles. ‘A good temper in my opinion is more 
necessary than good looks.” 

«“ Oh, Charles, Charles,” said Laura, “ how little 
do you understand me.” 

“‘ LT believe I do,” said he with affected careless- 
ness, “‘ we are indeed very different.” 

Visitors were just then announced and inter- 
rupted them. Laura retired to her room. Now, 
indeed, she thought hope was entirely over with 
her. She was nearly wild with anguish, but she 
determined to be calm until she could escape to 
the solitude of her own quiet home to conceal the 
misery of her breaking heart. Charles left the 
house in a very unhappy state of mind. He re- 
gretted he had missed this opportunity of a recon- 
ciliation, and repented the unkindness of his words 
as soon as they were uttered. He longed to take 
her to his heart and assure her she was as dear as 
ever. He determined the very next opportunity, 
to chase the tears from her eyes, and once more 
behold her countenance radiant with love and hap- 
piness. 

The next morning the following letter was de- 
livered to him. 

«« Yes, Charles, we are different: you have said 
it, and [ feel it deeply. Iam now convinced a 
union with you would only produce unhappiness 
to us both. To be yours was once my dearest 
hope: to be as far from you as possible is now my 
only wish. I restore you your freedom: I annul 
our engagement. I shall have left New York be- 
fore you receive this. ‘That you may be happy 
with one more suited to you is the wish of 

Laura.” 

Charles was thunderstruck on recciving this note. 

He hastened to Mrs. Morton’s. Laura was really 
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hope to arise in her heart, that Charles would fol- 
low her, all would be forgiven and forgotten, and 
happiness yet be restored to them. 

Alas! poor girl!—the summer wore away, and 
with it vanished this last hope. How often it fail- 
ed, rose again, fluttered, and, finally, was no more, 
it is unnecessary to relate. It was impossible for 
one of her nature to feel all this without its wearing 
away the thread of life. Consumption ensued ; 
and before another spring arrived, she had fallen 
a victim to unrestrained feelings—feelings too ab- 
sorbing in their nature to be bestowed on earthly 
objects. The same paper that announced her 
death, contained the marriage of Charles. 

After the departure of Laura, Charles was for 
some time very unhappy; but a successful busi- 
ness engrossed him, society courted him, and sooth- 
ed his disappointment. He soon after meta gentle, 








placid being, who, if she did not love him with the 
passionate attachment of Laura, bestowed an af- 
fection more suited to the every-day uses of this 
life. ‘Though the recollection of Laura sometimes 
saddened him, still he might be called happy. 








Fashions for February. 


Morninc Dress.—The real elegance of life is 
not to be seen by the blaze of wax-light, in reflect- 


‘ing mirrors, but. at the social fire-side ; that happy 


kingdom, where comfort and refinement share the 
sway. The most fashionable negliges for this sea- 
son unite these attributes in an admirable manner, 
and we shall endeavor to describe those which 
have been chiefly approved. Cashmere, merinos, 
and even flannel, are used for robes de chambre ; 
they are all made excessively full, with a deep 
collar, covering the neck and shoulders, with very 
wide long sleeves, confined by a wristband, and 
showing the cambric chemisette sleeve under- 
neath; a girdle passes round the waist, but is not 
|tied; the favorite colors in fine merinos are, ma- 
roon, blue, dark green, chocolate, and various tints 
of red or orange; they are lined with colored sar- 
|senet, appropriate to the pattern of the stuff;—a 
| cashmere design, on a Haytien-blue ground, has a 
good effect, lined with an orange silk. When these 
dresses are well made, they give a piquant air to a 
youthful figure, which far surpasses the studied 
charm of a more elaborate toilet. The style of 
morning walking-dresses very much resembles the 
robe de chambre. These douilettes are universally 








gone. She left the city early in the morning steam- | worn, and will be so through the winter ; they are 


boat. He then felt convinced she never would 
have taken such a step unless she really wished to 
part forever from him. He thought she could have 
placed very little value on his heart, to cast it from 
her so carelessly. Memory presented to him all 
the past—the bright and happy days when they 
were first engaged—the uncomfortable ones that 
followed. His dearest hopes were all destroyed. 
He acknowledged they were very unlike, and with 
a sad and heavy heart, allowed it was best to sepa- 
rate. 


Laura returned to her father. She thought hope 


was utterly extinct before she left New-York; but 
when she remembered all the love Charles had 
once professed, their former happiness, she could 
not help allowing a little, she thought a very little 


/worn over a colored cambric or silk dress, and 
completely envelop the figure. Stamped satin, 
| merino, and cashmeres of various patterns and de- 
grees of fineness, are the favorite materials. 

Evening Dress.—White crape robe over a satin 
slip; the body is cut sufficiently low to display an 


| eenbroidered white crape gimpe of the vierge 


form. The corsage rounded at top, and trimmed 
'with a rouleau of gauze ribbon; is made full be- 
fore and behind; the fulness is confined at the 
| waist, by a ceinture of rich black ribbon. Single 
bouffand sleeves, ornamented with puffings of white 
ribbon on the shoulders, and a cluster of floating 
ends of black overthe sleeves. The shirt is trim- 
med in tunic style, with a benillon of white gauze, 
the puffs are formed by bows of black gauze ribbon. 
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RhwucY cCOOLEDGE. 


BY MRS. CLARISSA PACKARD. 


——- 


Crxpa blundered through ten months in my |was, though it wasa warm day, and her cheeks 
service, sometimes fretting and sometimes amusing | were like ice, too; ‘and,’ says she, with a kind of 
me with her oddities, before her curiosity and love | shiver, ‘my heart is ice.’ They fell to rubbing her 
of change induced her to leave me. At length, |hands, and gave her some wine to drink, and in 
with some little emotion, she announced her inten- half an hour, or thereabouts, she fetched a sigh, 
tion of removing. ‘and large tears rolled down her cheeks; and those 

“I know Miss Packard,” said she, “that you'll | that stood by wiped them off, for she seemed not to 
miss me more than enough; such a bird is not to know that she was a crying. She has come to now 
be caught on every bough. "Tisn’tevery body that pretty much, but has an ugly cough, and I don’t 
has my knack at thrashing about among the pots like the look of her eyes. Mrs. Amory taught her 
and kettles. I’m not the person that holds a frying | all kinds of housework; and I’ve a notion, if she 
pan with white gloves on. But I’ve a notion to see | was in a reg’lar family, she would be quite pert 
a little more of the world. Miss Bachelor is going | again. A man, you see, Miss Packard,” continued 
out to Roxbury to live, and I’m to try how she suits | Mr. Tucker, clearing his throat, “ can worry 
mea spell. Howsomever, as I don’t want toleave through these things, and make shift for a living ; 
you without nobody, Mr. Tucker, the butcher, | but it’s hard for young women to push on through 
says, one Lucy Cooledge is in particular want of a | thick and thin.” 
situation, being as how old Miss Amory died two! I should have been glad to assist Lucy in a pecu- 
weeks ago, and ain’t left her no provision.” 'niary way, but, toa character like hers, indepen- 


On the following morning I had a conversation dence was the better charity ; and as Cinda had 
with Mr. Tucker, about Lucy Cooledge. The nar- | fixed on the day for quitting me, Mr. Tucker pro- 
ration interested me, though I drew the inference | mised to engage a seat in the Newton stage for her 
that she would not be as dexterous in “ thrashing | to Boston. , 
about among the pots and kettles” as her prede- | The stage arrived about ten o’clock on the day 
cessor. She had been adopted in orphan infan- | appointed, and Lucy was the only passenger. It 
cy by Mrs. Amory, and educated as well as her | Was a great unwieldy vehicle, without glasses, the 
slender means would permit. The tendency of | leathern curtains flapping all around, the worn 
her teaching, it appeared, was to form a religious | cushions as slippery as glass, and 80 little spring in 
character, and cultivate a great original sensibility | #8 Construction, that Lucy’s slight figure was 
in her young charge. For two years, Mrs. Amory | thrown from side to side, as the horses, for city dis- 
had been lingering with a chronic affection, and _ play, whisked up to the door. 


left Lucy, at the age of seventeen, without a shel- She was dressed in simple mourning. There 


ter, except from the charity of neighbors. was no affectation of better days about her. She 
F ‘ a lentered the kitchen, as the scene of her duties 

“It was acrying sight,” said Mr. Tucker, “ to| ~”. ( ‘ , ve 
OY ite og, - a 1.1. | With quiet gravity, and went through her work with 

see the poor thing the day Mrs. Amory died, look- | %," he - 
; ; | precision and fidelity, and only on Sunday even- 
ing around so piteous, as much as to say, ‘I have | y . 


nothing left now!’ She sat as still as could be, for mss allowed herself the bared of reading. 

you know there are folks enough always busy at | Servants’ apartments, In New England, are al- 
layings-out, and just watched what they did in a ways in the house with the family: Lucy s bed- 
wistful kind of a way. I made a shift to get a / "oom was near mine; and, every night, before she 
neighbor to ride around with the meats for me, first | retired, for three months, we heard her sweet voice 
picking out a real tender bit of mutton for some |! @0 evemng hymn, Gradually, however, from 
broth for Miss Lucy, and made as good a bargain | five or six verses she diminished to one, until, at 
as I could about the coffin. I happened in again last, no music was heard, buta hoarse, deep cough 
on the afiernoon of the burying, and I was scared broke in even upon my midnight slumbers. 

to see her so quiet. When her name was called Still she moved on in her daily duties, though I 


out, to walk with Deacon Hodges, as chief-mourn- | ould not but regard with anxiety the color that lit 
, c > »~ 
er, she just went straight forward, without putting 


her cheek at evening, and made her intellectual 
. oe ‘face even beautiful. I gradually lightened her 

her handkerchief to her eyes, and didn’t seem to | * & Y 8 

care to lean on his arm even. And gave alook as 


heavier employments, and gave her sewing in the 
if she could not look far enough nor long enough, parlor, for Polly had by this time become familiar 
and then came back; but no crying—not a drop. 


with my arrangements, and, with occasional assis- 
She went into the sitting-room, where the chairs 


tance, was strong enough to engage in carrying 
still stood thick and close, and sat down, and there 


them out. 
wasn’t one of us that knowed what to say. You, But Lucy drooped daily, struggling on. “I was 
know, ma’am, if she had only took on, we could 


often obliged to take her work from her, forcibly, 
have comforted her. At last, Deacon Hodges’ | 


so conscientious was she. I sent for a physician. 
wife went to take off her bonnet, seeing she didn’t 


She met him with a gentle smile. 


move, and took hold of her hand. ‘My gracious!| After parting with her, he said to me: ‘“ There 
Lucy,’ says she, ‘ your hand is like ice!’ and so it | is a fine organization in some systems, tending to 
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early decay, and yielding alike to mental and bo- 
dily pressure,—and hers is of that stamp. The 
case is a call on your charity, and I will cheerfully 
co-operate with you.” 

When I returned to the parlor, Lucy had laid 
her sewing on ber lap, and sat with her hands fold- 
ed, as in revery. 

“see by your countenance, Mrs. Packard,” she 
said, ‘‘ what Dr. Webster thinks of my case, and I 
am not very sorry. I am only sorry because I shall 
be a source of care and anxiety, in sucha scene of 
quiet happiness as your house always presents. 
To me, dear madam,” continued she, after a pause, 
turning her large dark eyes upwards, “to me, to 
die is gain.” 

Ihad been educated religiously, attended church 
regularly, learned appropriate catechisms and 
hymns, and found, in the example of my dear mo- 
ther, the best of all instruction; but I had never 
suffered—never seen death in any form, and my 
religion was the overflowing of gratitude, not the 
want of poor humanity. I could not realize the 
force of Lucy’s expression. To be willing to leave 
this bright world, so full of the blossoms of hope 
and love, to quit the pure air and the bright skies, 
and be the mouldering tenant of the solitary tomb, 
how could it be gain? I looked at her thin pale 
cheek inquiringly, and could not restrain my tears. 

Lucy smiled sadly. “Life appears,” said she, 
“ very differently to one who, like you, enjoys the 
sympathy of friends—of such friends, too! Lam 
now only a weed on the stream of time. When I 
pass into the ocean of eternity, who knows but that 
I may be attached to something bright and beauti- 
ful, too!” 

From that moment, that little moment of heart 
and sensibility, my relations with Lucy assumed a 
different aspect. Idrew achair near her. “ Lu- 
cy,” said I, cheerfully, J will be the beautiful thing 
to which you shall be attached in this world ; so do 
not talk of another, dear.” 

I was checked by the presence of her thin hand, 
where even labor had not been able to shade the 
blue veins, so light was their covering. 

From the moment that this delicate chain of sym- 
pathy was thrown over our minds, there was a 
quiet but distinct course of action between us. My 
part was to strengthen and animate her sinking 
frame. I brought her fresh flowers, new books, 
kind friends, and little luxuries that cool the fever- 
ish lip. But Lucy had a brighter task to perform. 
It was, to direct my thoughts to a feeling of the 
value and necessity of Christianity—to teach me 
to subdue the idolatry of my affections, and give 
them a spiritual bias. 

She spoke of Edward as a“ being of soul—a 


candidate for immortality.” 








« He is too beautiful for the grave, Lucy,” said 
I: “Ican never—never let him die. I can go my- 
self, if God calls me, but I cannot spare him. That | 
manly form—those high and generous feelings— 
that warm, warm heart!—oh! they are my life! 
Oh! talk to me of any thing but the death of Ed- 
ward.” 

Still she gently recurred to high and spiritual to- 
pics, and led my thoughts at times beyond earthly 
affections. She marked passages in the Bible of 








the most attractive character, for me to read to her, 
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and, when her cough would allow her, breathed 
out a hymn, in sweet and happy strains, in which 
I svon loved to join. 

Time wore away, and she revived a little with 
reviving spring. She still had strength to carry 
her plants from window to window, to catch the 
sum-beams, and could sit to watch the twilight in 
its dying glory. 

But soon she failed again, and one night Edward 
and I were awoke to go to her. She could but 
whisper to us as we bent over her, “ Do not love 
each other too well. Pray withand for each other. 
Forget not that Christ lived and died for you. I 
shall expect you both—both—in heaven.” And thus 
she died. 

One favor only had she asked of us. It was, 
that she might be buried in the country churchyard 
of her native town. 

“‘ T would have overcome that little preference,” 
she once said, “‘ did I not know there is something 
soothing in compiying with the wishes of the dy- 
ing. How idle a fancy,’ she continued, smiling, 
“to wish that trees should wave and birds sing 
over this wasted form; but nature has been so 
lovely to me, that I have a kind of gratitude to her, 
and it is sweet to think that I shall repose among 
those objects which God has given me sensibility 
to enjoy.” 

She was carried to her favorite resting-place. 
From that period a religious repose chastened the 
intense tenderness of our hearts, as we remem- 
bered Lucy’s character and death ; and when we 
occasionally left the city, to breath the country 
air, our souls were refreshed by a visit to her 
grave. 
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Reflections of a Bridesmaid. 


** Yes, the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now,” 
And sorrow has shaded her fair open brow; 

For the sister she loved to another has gone, 

And the heart of the bridesmaid is lone and forlorn. 


The bright cheering looks that once welcomed her home, 
(From a sister how much brighter they ever must come,) 
Are now to be shared —no, bestowed—on another, 

< And the sister is left for the husband and lever. 


“Oh, the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now,” 
For she stood by the altar, and listen’d to the vow,— 
That gave to another the friend of her youth, 

Yet she should rejoice, tor his love is all truth, 


Yes, another is happy—his home will be blest, 
With the bright sunny smiles of her we love best ; 
And she will be cherished with affectionate care, 
Ber home will be happy—but mine is not there! 


“ Oh, the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now,” 
And purest affection is seen on her brow ; 

For the star of her home on another wiil shine, 
To comfort and cheer him, as once it did mine. 


But love him, my sister,—I joy that ’tis so; 
He is worthy of thee, and the love you bestow ; 
And whentime shall pass on, with the scenes that are now, 
The heart of the bridesmaid resigned then will be. 
MINNA. 
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Bracelet of Pearls. 


“In joyous Love’s delicious spring, 

I said ‘I would of sorrow sing,’ 

For hearts too happy seek relief, 

From joy itself in fancied grief; 

Alas! there was a demon near, 

That listened with malignant ear.” Anon. 


‘“‘ How do you like the gift?” said Lord Albert 
Willoughby to the lady of his heart’s love, the 
charming Adeliza Wythers, as they sat together 
in the lady’s boudoir, she regarding a beautiful 
bracelet of pearls which he had just presented to 
her, and he with the light guitar in his hand, ready 
to tune some old familiar strain at the fair lady’s 
bidding. Adeliza replied not, but continued silently 
regarding the love-gift. Albert perceived a tear 
fall from the eye of his beloved, upon the precious 
gems; and laying down the guitar beside him, he 
caught her hand, and exclaimed, “‘ Dearest Adeliza, 
why this tear?” “Forgive me, Albert,” she re- 
plied, “ I am truly sensible of the worth of this 
dear gift, and am to blame for regarding it other- 
wise than with smiles. But you shall not have 
such cause for blame again; some foolish thought, 
but, come, come, strike me the notes of the song 
I love, on your guitar.” “First tell me, dearest 
Adeliza,” said the lover, “ what foolish thought it 
was that called the tear into that merry eye of thine. 
Nay, you shall not be excused.” ‘ Why,” said 
the lady, “ it was very foolish—very—but I have 
heard—I have heard it said, that pearls are the em- 
blems of tears.” 

“O silly, silly girl,” replied Albert, kissing her 
fair hand, “I am tempted td punish thy sad fore- 
boding, by refusing thee the song thou call'st for. 
But, no—I can refuse thee nothing. But let me 
hear no more of tears, and pearls being the em- 
blems of them.” 

With a smile of true affection, he took the guitar 
in his hands, and played and sung till the lady’s 
heart was suffused with the tenderest thoughts. She 
lived in a world of joyfulness, and the presiding 
spirit of that world was the beloved object who sat 
by her side, ready to anticipate her every wish, to 
heighten all her enjoyments. She loved and was 
beloved, and both were happy. Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Religion, says a modest writer, are united in 
the Spirit of Love. By that spirit, expanded and 
devoted, intellect and imagination create within 
themselves conceptions and emotions of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, the spiritual and the everlast- 
ing. Poetry is the produce of Love in its delight— 
Philosophy of Love in its wonder— Religion of 
Love in its gratitude —and thus, in all “higher 
moods, the three are one. Love broods on the 
wonders of its own delight, and poetry is solem- 
nized into philosophy; love is instructed in the 
First Cause, and philosophy is sanctified into reli- 
gion. Then sings the philosophical pious poet his 
hymns and odes to nature, and nature’s God, and 
the tongues of men are as of angels. 


‘“« Love, hope, and Heaven were theirs!” 


Albert and Adeliza lived in a world of pure de- 
light: a halo of bliss encompassed them, and the 


atmosphere they breathed was free from the alloy- 
ing particles which, inhaled by us, reduce us be- 
low the angels. 

But “pearls are the emblems of tears,” said 
Adeliza. Alas! they proved so. Love, deep, 
burning, and passionate love, may be suddenly 
blighted, and where the bliss has been most extatic, 
the joy most pure, there may only remain a broken 
heart. How many of the virtuous and good are 
lost by their connection with the world? How 
many are there, who with the best intentions, mo- 
tives the most honorable, are led astray, and 
awake only from their dream when it is too late to 
repair the wrong they have done ! 

But “ pearls are the emblems of tears,” and a 
change came over the sweet dream which Lord 
Albert and the fair Adeliza had enjoyed; and first 
a coldness, then indifference on the part of the 
lover, plainly spoke of his inconstancy, and of the 
deep gush of sorrow that would soon fall upon the 
lady’s head. The visits of Lord Albertto the house 
of the Dowager Marchioness of Blondeamy, one 
of the most skilful intrigantes of the day, soon be- 
gan to be talked of, and his attentions to the Lady 
Martha, her ladyship’s eldest daughter, were too 
pointed to be mistaken. Adeliza heard what was, 
indeed, the common talk of the town, but not ima- 
gining her lover could be treacherous, and false to 
his repeated vows, she paid no attention to the 
thousand rumours that flew about her; unless, in- 
deed, it was to laugh with Albert at the ridiculous 
nature of them; for Albert still deceived her. 
Knowing the gentle nature of her who placed all 
her hopes on his affection, he was fearful of letting 
her be convinced of the truth, not knowing what 
the consequences might be. Thus, although he 
had transferred his affections from the fair and gen- 
tle girl, to the haughty Lady Martha Blondeamy, 
he still continued to offer his vows at the shrine of 
the gentle Adeliza, thus, merely prolonging the de- 
lusion, and increasing the hopes which he was 
about to destroy, and scatter on the wings of the 
wind. 

The moment, however, came at last, and Adeliza 
knew that he was unfaithful—that he had deceived 
her, and was now the afhianced husband of the 
proud daughter of the Marchioness! She spoke 
but little of the false one’s treachery, and after the 
first burst of anguish, she was never seen to weep, 
The blow had struck to her heart; and she, most 
beautiful in the pride of her youth and loveliness, 
was marked for an early tomb. Day by day her 
strength decreased, the roses fled from her cheeks, 
her bright eyes lost their lustre ; her steps grew 
feeble, ‘onl her accents low. In vain the art of 
medicine was tried ; in vain they carried her from 
scene to scene, from air to air ; the climate of Italy, 
the invigorating breezes of the Rhine had no effect 
upon her, and she returned to England only to yield 
up her pure spirit in her native land. 

The Lord Albert, and the Lady Martha were 
united, “ fast as church could make them,” when 
the perishing Adeliza returned to England. Ere 
she died, she enclosed the bracelet which Albert 
had presented to her, with a note, on which was 
written, “pearls are the emblems of tears,” and caused 
them to be forwarded to the false one. Agonized 














at the sight, and by the distressing intelligence 
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which he learned from the messenger, Albert flew | |licly exposed by its inmates. None—not even the 
to Adeliza to seek forgiveness ere she perished. | nearest relations—should share in such secrets.— 
But he came too late. In the place of her, the | It is destructive of peace and all happiness. Our 
most beautiful of all the beautiful, the best of all | home is a sanctuary too sacred to be invaded. Idle 
the good, he beheld only a pale, cold corse. curiosity should not be admitted, that it may go into 
the streets and highways, to unbosom our secrets 
to the gaping crowd. 
Our children and servants ought not to make 
Wir ovr mutual respect, there can be but little | known the most trifling incident that occurs in the 
domestic happiness. Many newly married couples | house. Not that there is always danger to be ap- 
lavish their affection upon each other for a few | prehended ; but they should be accustomed to a 
weeks, and then give way to disputes and quar-| proper degree of silence.’ Be careful to banish all’ 
rels. As they advance in their matrimonial exist- | tale bearers, tattlers, and slanderers from your pre- 
ence, they become more negligent in their con-| sence. If you would have your own secrets re- 
duct; those little attentions by which they before spected, then respect those of others. Do not en- 
rendered each other agreeable, are forgotten or | quire too eagerly after the affairs of your neigh- 
despised ; less attention is paid to their exterior, | bors, particularly if they do not concern you. 
they grow more indifferent, and care but little 
whether they please or offend. Finally, rudeness : io 
will extinguish the last spark of respect; they will Fine Arts.--Niblo’s. 
contend about trifles; exact unusual obedience;| We have much pleasure in calling the attention 
and seek if possible, to revenge every trifling | of our readers to the Diorama, now open at Mr. 
wrong. | Niblo’s. The subject represents the Departure of 

You must govern your children and ¢ervants | the Israelites out of Egy pt; and if the object of 
with proper respects and dignity. Let every cen- | painting was only to mimic by its illusive pencil the 
sure, every command, every denial of their re-| truth of nature, it has, in this instance, fully attained 
guests, be given without too much authority. If | the perfection at which it aimed. 
they have been guilty of error, do not reprove | The grand and general effect is calculated to in- 
them before others ; but show them their own un- spire the spectator with the most sublime and ele- 
worthiness in private. They will love you for| vated emotions, and its arrangement and disposition 
your delicacy; they will obey your commands | of light are so extradrdinary, that i itis almost impos- 
with more cheerfulness, and their happiness will | sible to divest yourself of the idea that you have 
not be embittered by the ridicule of their com-| not a portion of one of the ancient cities of Egypt 
panions. | before you. 

Wouldst thou behold domestic misery? thou} Upon a surface of two thousand feet of canvass, 
wilt find it in families where there is no discipline; | you have the representation of a nation of 800,000 
where parents publicly expose the faults of their | souls, taking their departure from the land of bond- 
children—where brothers and sisters are permitted | age. Nothing can be more gorgeous, or more 
to quarrel and inflict blows with impunity, where | striking, than this sublime spectacle. Pharoah’s 
a discontented wife is always abusing her ser- | palace is a building of architectural magnificence, 
vants. These, indeed, are the abodes of misery. | surpassing all that can be imagined. The ancient 

He who would receive respect must show it to, pyramids, capped with floating clouds—the sculp- 
others. It is not our rank in society, but rather | tured obelisks—the hanging colonades, supported 
our exemplary virtues that must awaken the re- | iby pillars that lift on high their giddy summits, 
spect of others. | with huge idols in every niche—the towers, impe- 

Where there is suspicion and distrust there can | rial gates and cenotaphs—all these, added to the 
be no domestic peace. If we confide in the | blue ethereal azure, as transparent as if it were the 
honesty of a person he is led to ‘respect himself | blue vault of Heaven itself you were gazing upon, 
and therefore would not w illingly lessen our good | with all the distinct minutiae ‘belonging to every edi- 
opinion of him. | fice, and hill, and grove, and all as distinct as nature 

The husband and wife who have entered into | itself. 
so sacred an alliance, should never make use of} Haughty Pharoah, standing at the door of his 
any little artifice or untruth, however innocent, to | palace, under a canopy of peacock’s feathers, sur- 
deceive each other. Let there be nothing con-| rounded by his court, is watching the departure of 
cealed, one from the other; then your minds can-| the Children of Israel; while in front of him, on 
not be poisoned by unhallowed suspicion or jeal- | the opposite side, are Moses and Aaron, with up- 
ousy, which, if once kindled, burns with all the | lifted wand, directing the route of the ransomed 
raging and unquenchable fires of hell. throng, who are marching out with their camels, 

Let there be an earnest desire to keep up a mu- | | flocks and banners. 
tual confidence between husband and wife, parents, This Picture, as a beautiful and interesting illus- 
and children, brothers and sisters, masters and ser- | tration of Scripture history, is of unrivalled excel- 
vants. Respect the present good qualities of the lence, and must inspire every one with admiration 
latter, and never accuse them of any former error. | for the prodigious efforts of which human genius is 
This would be an end to their respect and es-| capable; and as it will be taken down, to be re- 
teem. Never encourage a disposition to recal past| placed by another View, on the second of March, 
offences among your children and servants. |we earnestly recommend every one, both old 

It should be a regulation of every house, that its and young, of every sect and denomination, to go 
economy or domestic concerns should not be pub-| and visit it.—Epiror. 
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